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0  love  that  will  not  let  me  go, 

1  rest  my  weary  soul  on  Thee ! 

— George  Matheson. 


If  our  lives  are  to  count  in  great  and  good 
measure,  can  we  follow  any  less  than  the  great- 
est Leader? 

A.  W.  Beaven. 


"Cod  often  uses  simple  and  humble  instru- 
ments to  help  others  who  whilst  brilliant  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  world  are  babes  in  things  of 
divine  and  eternal  importance." 


Live  as  the  lilies  and  birds  of  the  air,  on  the 
ever-careful  love  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

— F.  B.  Meyer. 


If  all  of  life  were  sunshine, 

Our  faces  would  be  fain 
To  feel  once  more  upon  them 

The  cooling  plash  of  rain. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Whether  we  walk  on  the  sunny  or  the  sun- 
less side  of  the  street  is  largely  a  matter  of 
choice. 

— W.  L.  Watkinson. 


We  catch  but  broken  strokes,  and  try 
To  fathom  all  the  mystery 
Of  withered  hopes,  of  death,  of  life. 
The  endless  war,  the  useless  strife. 
But  there,  with  larger,  clearer  sight 
We  shall  see  this,  His  way  was  right. 

—John  Oxenham. 


Unless  the  content  of  this  common  life  of 
ours  can  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
the  Christian  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  then  His  will  will  not  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 

— Charles  R.  Brown. 


'Cares  cannot  fret  me  if  my  soul  be  dwelling 
In  the  still  air  of  faith's  untroubled  day ; 

Grief  cannot  shake  me  if  I  walk  beside  Thee, 
My  hand  in  Thine  along  the  darkening  way. 


Esthetics  is  the  expression  and  exhibition  of 
the  truth  which  the  artist  sees  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  seen  and  understood  by  others. 

— Edwin  Hedrick. 


"To  no  class  is  the  lure  of  the  city  more  peril- 
ous than  to  the  man  of  letters." 


Worship  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
developing  men  into  their  perfect  selves. 

— Henry.  Hallam  Tweedy. 


Gladness  and  joy  and  peace  are  among  the 
fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

— Harlan  P.  Beach. 


The  appeal  of  efficiency  alone  is  nearly  ended. 
Beauty  is  the  natural  and  logical  next  step. 

— Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 


O  far  and  filled  with  tidings. 
Some  air  of  earth  blows  sweet ; 

But  here  are  songs  from  star  to  star; 
And  the  sun  beneath  our  feet. 

— Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 


The  mind  is  nourished  by  its  impressions  from 
without ;  to  enlarge  one's  physical  world  is  to 
enrich  one's  mind. 

— Aldous  Huxley. 


It  is  not  possible  for  us  any  longer  to  believe 
that  the  way  of  the  gallows  and  the  electric 
chair  is  Christ's  way. 

— Paul  S.  Leinbach. 


So  let  us  pray,  and  some  day  wq  shall  find 
that  as  our  faith  and  love  have  encircled  the 
world,  God's  providence  has  followed  us  in  un- 
swerving blessing. 

— A.  B.  Simpson. 


"For  life's  no  longer  than  love,  my  friend : 
When  love  is  no  more,  'tis  the  journey's  end." 


It  is  getting  easier  than  .it  was  to  believe  in 
inspiration ;  in  our  guidance  by  guardian  angels 
and  spiritual  beings. 

— Edward  S.  Martin. 


MAKE  our  hearts  pure  and  clean,  our  minds  receptive,  and  our  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
that  we  may  become  transformed  into  Thine  own  likeness,  and  follow  Thy  steps  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world  !  Amen. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  America  to  the  South  of  Us 

Rkv.  J.  Mori 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ports  in  the  world.  Syd- 
ne}'  and  San  Francisco  are  claimed  to  be 
Rio's  only  rival  ports  in  beauty  of 
entrance  and  surroundings.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Rio  is  5,500  miles, 
and  after  fourteen  days  of  peaceful  voy- 
age on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  first 
glimpse  of  Rio  is  at  sunrise.  The  whole 
ocean  ahead  appears  full  of  funny  islands 
that  rise  in  outline  and  changing  shapes 
as  the  ship  proceeds.  The  Sugar  Loaf, 
the  famous  pinnacle,  dominates  the  har- 
bor. There  are  many  others  that  are 
equally  fantastic.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  nature  cut  so  many  capers  as  she  did 
in  Rio.  About  the  harbor  entrance  a  maze 
of  rocky  islands  rises  from  a  wave-lashed 
base ;  some  of  bare  rock,  some  green  with 
tropical  vegetation,  some  flat,  some 
round,  some  steep  and  jagged,  some  with 


little  forts  bristling  from  their  summits. 
Then  the  city  itself  comes  into  view — a 
city  of  domes  and  minarets  of  many 
colors,  with  twenty-story  modern  build- 
ings, sprawling  along  the  water  front  and 
straggling  back  into  the  crevices  and  gul- 
lies among  countless  hills,  a  city  almost  as 
fantastic  as  the  ragged  bay,  and  in  the 
background  great  purple  mountains,  cul- 
minating in  the  sharp  middle-line  peak 
of  Corcovado.  When  a  brilliant  tropic 
sun  plays  across  the  peaks  and  through 
the  majestic  rows  of  stately  royal  palms, 
and  sparkles  upon  countless  white  domes 
and  towers,  coloring  them  with  every 
variation  of  blue  and  green  and  purple 
and  yellow,  with  hues  that  change  and 
shade  into  one  another  both  on  sea  and 
land,  one  cannot  attempt  an  adequate 
description  of  the  picture  of  Rio.  It  is 
the  most  fascinating  sight  in  the  world. 


botafogo 
Beach, 
Rio 
De  Janeir;i 
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The  man-made  port  of  Rio  is  equally 
magnificent,  although  many  of  the  struc- 
tures, public  and  private,  are  suffering 
from  the  old  Portuguese  idea  of  sticking 
on  every  possible  ornament  until  most 
of  them  are  monstrosities.  Rio  De 
Janeiro  has  a  population  of  1,442,000, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

Brazil 

In  territorial  extent  Brazil  ranks  as 
one  of  the  four  great  countries  of  the 
world ;  Russia,  China  and  Canada  exceed 
her.  It  covers  about  half  of  the  entire 
South  American  Continent  with  esti- 
mated 3,286,173  square  miles,  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  total  land  area  of  the  world. 
The  most  striking  fact  about  the  soil  of 
Brazil  is  that  of  the  more  than  3,000,000 
square  miles  that  make  up  its  surface, 
so  small  a  portion  is  barren.  The  red 
loam  that  is  characteristic  of  vast  stretches 
of  the  Brazilian  plateau,  whether  nourish- 
ing matted  grass,  scrub,  or  forest,  is  vir- 
tually all  arable  land  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  any  crops — the  tropical  fruits, 
coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  beans,  corn,  sugar- 
cane and  cotton.  Timber,  minerals,  live- 
stock, the  development  of  fisheries,  all 
other  natural  resources  are  in  evidence. 


According  to  the  recent  census,  the  popu- 
lation of  Brazil  numbered  33,767,400,  and 
the  density  of  population  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  10.4  per  square  mile. 

The  people  who  discovered  Brazil  and 
contributed  most  largely  to  its  settlement 
in  the  early  days  were  the  Portuguese,  and 
they  gave  the  country  its  language  and 
its  basic  racial  type.  Then  the  people 
from  Spain,  Italy  and  other  European 
countries  followed  them  in  colonial  days. 
So,  also,  were  the  negroes  brought  in  by 
the  thousands  as  slaves  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  In  the  year  1820,  a 
group  of  1,682  Swiss  arrived  to  found 
the  colony  of  Novo  Friburgo  in  the  State 
of  Rio  De  Janeiro.  The  next  attempt 
was  the  founding  in  1824  of  the  German 
colony  of  Sao  Leopoldo  in  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  These  earliest 
German  immigrants  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  stream  of  German  immigration 
which  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  flow 
from  1850  on.  The  first  Japanese  immi- 
grants arrived  in  Brazil  in  1908  and  began 
to  colonize  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
today  their  number  has  reached  70,000. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  reg- 
istered in  the  hundred  years  from  1829 
to  1920  was  3,648,382.    They  were  Ital- 
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ians,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
the  people  from  the  Turkish  State,  some 
from  France,  England,  Switzerland  and 
Japan. 

It  is  a  fact  that  only  a  slight  portion 
of  the  potential  argicultural  resources  has 
yet  been  developed.  Of  the  entire  area 
of  Brazil  up  to  the  present,  only  about 
three  percent  is  actually  under  cultivation. 
No  further  statement  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  inestimable  possibilities  of 
Brazilian  agriculture.  If  the  country 
were  opened  up  by  the  construction  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  it  would 
be  able  to  support  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  many  millions.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  world's  surface  is  completely  occu- 
pied, further  increases  of  population  will 
undoubtedly  be  driven  to  seek  an  outlet 
in  the  sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions, 
and  among  those  regions  Brazil  presents 
the  great  areas  of  habitable  land  in  the 
world.  A  keen,  foresighted  statesman 
today  looks  towards  Brazil  not  only  as 
the  land  of  raw  materials,  but  as  one  of 
the  great  world  markets  of  the  future. 

Santos  to  Sao  Paulo. 
From  Rio  De  Janeiro  the  voyage  to 
Santos  will  require  about  16  hours,  leav- 


ing Rio  in  the  evening  and  arriving  at 
Santos  in  the  next  morning.  Santos  is 
situated  on  an  island,  and  through  the 
channel  of  the  Guaruja,  low  green  banks, 
the  old  Fortress  of  Barro  Grande  is 
passed.  In  the  back-ground  rise  a  few 
fantastic  hills  hinting  in  their  irregularity 
of  the  hills  of  Rio.  Then  the  wharves 
appear  upon  the  left,  several  miles  long, 
bordered  by  vessels  waiting  for  coffee. 
Santos  is  the  world's  greatest  coffee 
port.  At  the  quays  some  2,000  ships  call 
annually  for  a  load  of  it,  so  famed  is 
Santos  for  this  commodity.  From  San- 
tos it  is  about  a  two  hour  trip  to  Sao 
Paulo  by  either  railway  or  motor  car. 
Sao  Paulo  centers  in  a  ragged  valley  and 
crawls  over  and  around  the  hills — a 
vision  of  cream  colored  buildings  with 
red-tiled  roofs,  set  among  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  semi-tropic  shrubbery.  A 
handsome,  up-to-date  city,  it  ranks  as  the 
second  in  Brazil  and  third  in  all  South 
America.  The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has 
a  population  of  800,000.  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

State  of  Sao  Paiilo. 
The  area  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
is  95,459  square  miles.    In  extent  it  just 
about  equals  Oregon,  and  in  population 


Business  Section  of  City  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
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Texas.  In  nearly  every  respect  Sao 
Paulo  occupies  an  undisputed  and  envi- 
able place  among  the  20  states  of  Brazil. 
It  leads  in  agricultural  products,  it  is 
the  first  in  the  value  of  exports,  it  has 
the  largest  number  of  factories  and  has 
led  all  other  states  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  road  building  she  is  first,  in 
public  education  she  is  first,  in  public 
sanitation  she  is  first,  and  she  has  the 
largest  and  most  modern  city  of  Brazil, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  national 
capital,  Rio  De  Janeiro.  Geographically 
Sao  Paulo  is  a  tropical  state,  but  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  state  lies  on  the 
great  Brazilian  plateau  which  slopes 
away  from  the  eastern  ridges  to  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Parona  in  the  west, 
shows  mean  elevations  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  and  modifies  the  climate  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  partakes  for 
the  most  part  of  temperate  rather  than 
tropical  conditions.  This  temperate 
climate  of  the  plateau  has  attracted 
many  Europeans  to  this  state.  Germans, 
although  more  numerous  in  the  south, 
are  fairly  abundant,  while  Italians  make 
up  nearly  40  percent  of  the  population, 
and,  as  before  stated,  most  of  the  Jap- 
anese colonize  in  this  state. 

The  natural  products  of  Sao  Paulo  are 
great  in  variety,  great  in  extent,  and 
great  in  value.  Forest  products,  fruits, 
minerals  and  water  power  are  among  the 
chief  natural  resources.   But  agricultural 


products  have  become  much  the  most 
important,  and  coffee  is  leading  them  all. 
Half  of  all  the  coffee  raised  in  the  world 
is  grown  on  the  fazendos  of  Sao  Paulo. 
In  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  beans 
Sao  Paulo  also  has  a  high  rank  among 
Brazilian  states. 

In  transportation  facilities  the  state 
is  very  well  served  by  almost  4,500  miles 
of  railroad,  extending  in  a  great  net-work 
over  the  coffee-growing  regions.  The 
railways  are  now  being  supplemented 
by  an  extensive  system  of  highways.  The 
writer  recently  travelled  by  automobile 
about  2,000  miles  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  a  great  part  of  which  he  traveled 
by  horse-back  or  horse-car  a  few  years 
ago. 

Sao  Paulo  prides  itself  especially  on 
its  system  of  public  education,  which  has 
been  making  enormous  strides  in  recent 
years.  Its  public  elementary  schools 
number  2,500,  with  1,000  private  elemen- 
tary schools  in  addition.  The  state  like- 
wise supports  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  and  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy  and  dentistry,  besides  agri- 
cultural and  arts  and  crafts  schools.  In 
the  proportion  of  public  expenditures 
devoted  to  education,  Sao  Paulo  easily 
takes  first  rank. 

This  is  the  state  where  our  Church 
should  begin  her  missionary  work  among 
the  Japanese,  Germans  and  Brazilians 
who  live  there. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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The  Tie  That  Binds 


THIS  is  the  expressive  title  of  the 
special  Service  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  to  be  used  on  Home 
Mission  Day  this  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  presents  our 
Hungarian  work  as  the  theme  for  special 
consideration  and  the  object  of  our 
benevolent  gifts,  the  Service  subject  is 
intended  to  express  the  intimate  and  vital 
relationship  which  the  Reformed  Church 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions in  particular,  sustains  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  and  the  congregations  which 
belong  to  us.  There  are  a  number  of  ties 
which  bind  us  closely  into  a  common 
bundle  of  Christian  brothers. 

First  —  A  Coinnion  Faith.  Hungarian 
Christians  form  two  distinct  groups — the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  The  Prot- 
estants are  divided  into  three  major 
denominations :  the  Reformed,  the  Luth- 
eran and  the  Unitarian.  The  Unitarians 
are  found  almost  exclusively  in  Tran- 
sylvania, and  the  Lutherans  are  prevail- 
ingly in  the  northern  part  and  among 
the  old  Saxon  or  German  population.  The 
distinctively  pure  Hungarians  belong  to 
the  Reformed  faith.  Three-fourths  of 
the  Protestant  population  among  the 
Hungarians  is  Reformed.  The  name 
REFORMED  is  a  household  word 
among  them.  The  question,  "Reformed 
what?"  is  never  raised.  The  Hungarians 
have  a  most  interesting  religious  history. 
For  centuries  Hungary  has  been  the  east- 
ernmost Protestant  country  in  Europe 
and  has  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
encroachments  of  Catholicism.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Hungarian  people  in  the 
defense  of  their  faith  reads  like  a 
romance.  It  abounds  in  thrilling  episodes 
of  loyalty  and  love  to  their  Church  and 
the  roll  of  martyrs  to  the  Protestant, 
especially  the  Reformed  faith,  is  a  long 
and  worthy  one.    The  picture  of  John 


Calvin,  the  Geneva  Reformer,  hangs  in 
many  a  pastor's  study.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  held  and 
taught  as  are  also  those  of  the  Second 
Helvetic  Confession.  In  Hungary  per- 
sons become  members  of  the  Church  at 
birth.  They  do  not  join  the  Church  in 
later  years  by  free  choice ;  they  are  born 
into  it.  The  civil  laws  prescribe  to  which 
church  the  children  of  parents  must 
belong  and  the  same  laws  do  not  allow 
anybody  before  the  18th  year  to  change 
his  or  her  faith.  Religious  education  is 
obligatory.  The  children  get  credits  in 
religion  just  as  they  do  in  other  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum.  If  anyone 
changes  his  residence  he  automatically 
becomes  a  member  of  the  congregation  in 
whose  area  he  resides  within  six  weeks, 
but  he  may  belong  to  more  than  one  con- 
gregation, provided  he  pays  the  taxes. 

The  general  Church  of  Hungary  has 
two  corporate  bodies.  The  first  is  known 
as  the  General  Conventus,  which  is  an 
administrative  body  and  as  a  rule  holds 
two  meetings  annually.  The  other  is  the 
Synod,  which  is  a  legislative  body  and 
meets  only  once  every  ten  years.  With 
some  of  these  minor  differences  in  oro^ani- 
zation  and  custom  they  are  essentially 
one  with  us  in  the  major  elements  of  our 
faith  and  they  constitute  the  largest  single 
unit  in  the  Reformed  family. 

Second  —  A  Common  Hope.  Twice 
within  the  present  generation  the  Hun- 
garians knocked  at  the  doors  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  time  was  way  back  in  the 
eighties  when  they  first  came  to  America. 
They  settled  in  our  industrial  centers  like 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  else- 
where. For  a  time  they  lived  among  us 
and  we  were  scarcely  conscious  of  tlieir 
presence.  But  they  came  and  sought 
out  Reformed  ministers  for  official  ser- 
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vices  in  baptizing  their  children,  burying 
their  dead  and  marrying  their  young 
people.  The  Reformed  Church  responded 
by  opening  the  door  and  bidding  them 
welcome.  It  organized  the  first  congre- 
gations among  them  in  1891.  It  be- 
friended them  in  many  ways  and  when 
afterwards  some  of  them  withdrew  from 
our  fellowship  the  door  was  never  closed 
against  them.  So  once  again  they  came 
knocking  at  our  door.  Conditions  in 
Hungary  brought  on  by  the  War  had 
deprived  these  people  of  the  help  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from 
Hungary  and  consequently  in  their  need 
they  turned  once  more  to  the  Church 
that  bore  their  own  name  and  with  which 
they  were  most  familiar.  Again  the 
Reformed  Church  opened  wide  the  door 
and  bade  them  welcome.  We  had  some- 
thing to  give  them  which  they  needed. 
First,  we  gave  them  a  hand  of  welcome, 
a  brother's  love  and  afifection.  We  gave 
them  a  place  at  our  ecclesiastical  table 
and  such  as  we  had  of  the  good  things  of 
life  we  freely  offered  them.  We  gave 
them  money.  We  took  over  their  obli- 
gations to  the  Conventus  and  paid  the 
salaries  to  ministers  due  them  from  the 
Conventus  for  several  years.  We  gave 
them  teachers  and  Deaconesses  and  are 
continuing  to  support  them  in  their  work 
at  the  rate  of  $50,000  a  year.  But  above 
all  we  gave  them  friendship  and  fellow- 
ship and  brotherly  love. 

But  they  brought  something  to  us. 
They  brought  a  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  Church,  which  is  wonderful.  They 


brought  large  possibilities  of  brawn  and 
brain  and  heart.  They  brought  not  only 
fathers  and  mothers  but  a  host  of  young 
people,  a  second  generation  who  are  today 
rising  into  places  of  leadership  in  our  con- 
gregations, in  our  colleges  and  in  busi- 
ness careers.  They  promise  great  things 
in  Church  and  State.  Living  as  they  do 
in  the  same  geographical  territory  in 
which  the  majority  of  Reformed  con- 
gregations are  found,  they  share  with  us 
the  future  growth  and  development  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  one  with  us.  They  belong 
to  us.  We  understand  them  and  they 
know  us.  Consequently  the  Reformed 
Church  cannot  evade  or  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  sharing  their  burdens  with  them 
as  they  are  identifying  their  life  and  their 
hopes  with  ours. 

Third  —  A  Common  Love.  We  are 
bound  to  our  Hungarian  brethren  by  ties 
of  Christian  love  and  fellowship.  I  have 
been  a  guest  in  the  homes  of  most  of  our 
Hungarian  ministers.  They  are  brethren 
dearly  beloved.  They  display  a  hospi- 
tality which  is  truly  beautiful.  I  have 
eaten  with  them,  slept  with  them,  laughed 
and  wept  with  them,  and  I  have  learned 
to  love  them  and  admire  them  for  what 
they  are  and  for  what  they  may  be  among 
us.  Among  them  I  cherish  some  of  the 
dearest  personal  friends  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  We  do  not  look  upon  them 
patronizingly  but  as  equals,  as  brothers 
in  Christ  and  as  joint  heirs  to  the  bless- 
ings of  our  God. 


Notes 


AVERY  attractive  folder  has  been 
sent  by  Rev.  J.  Theodore  Bucher 
to  all  the  members  of  Bethany  Mission, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  entitled  "The  Call 
to  Service."  It  contains  a  letter  of  greet- 
ing from  the  pastor  and  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "On  Getting  the  Right 
Start."  On  the  front  page  appears  the 
following  sentence,  "As  the  vacation 
weeks  fade  into  the  never  returning  past, 
your  Church  offers  its  first  invitation  of 
the  new  year — the  call  to  Christian 
service." 


Rev.  F.  Aigner,  Missionary  at  Love- 
land,  Colorado,  reports  for  the  month  of 
August,  "All  the  members  of  our  Church 
are  busy  harvesting.  Some  suffered 
quite  a  loss  by  hailstorms  but  the  sugar- 
beets  are  promising  a  good  harvest.  So 
we  thank  the  Lord  for  His  earthly 
blessings." 

*    *  * 

Rev.  John  Muranyi,  pastor  of  the 
Hungarian  Mission,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  he  taught  Bible  and  Hun- 
garian Schools  in  Buffalo  and  in  Depew 
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five  days  in  the  week,  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Closing  exercises  were 
held  on  Sunday,  August  26th.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  on  the  19tb 
of  August  for  the  blessings  of  the  harvest, 
which  is  a  Hungarian  custom. 

*    *  * 

Mr.  Ben.  M.  Herbster  has  been  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  Corinth  Boulevard 
Mission  in  the  Hearthstone  section  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  On  October  21st  they 
expect  to  celebrate  their  first  birthday, 
not  as  a  Church  organization  proper,  but 
as  having  carried  on  services  one  year. 
Mr.  Herbster,  who  is  a  student  at  Central 
Theological  Seminary,  will  continue  his 
work  with  these  people. 

ijc        >|<  ^ 

Beginning  Sunday,  September  23rd,  a 
series  of  evangelical  services  are  being, 
conducted  in  St  Paul's  Mission,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  of  which  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Sensenig  is  the  pastor.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  the  ''singing  evangelists"  will 
have  charge. 

The  Vacation  Church  School  which 
was  conducted  for  four  weeks  in  St. 
Peter's  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
of  which  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Spotts  is  the 
Missionary,  was  the  best  school  they  ever 
held.  The  total  enrollment  was  ninety- 
three,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy-six.  The  children  came  from 
seventy  different  homes,  representing 
twenty-two  different  churches,  including 
the  following  denominations :  Reformed, 
Presbyterian,  United  Evangelical,  Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Evangelical,  Church 
of  God,  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Metho- 


dist, and  United  Brethren.  Thirty  chil- 
dren came  from  St.  Paul's  Church  School. 
The  program  of  the  Primary  and  Junior 
Departments  centered  around  the  Mex- 
ican School  Bag  World  Friendship 
Project.  ^  ^ 

During  the  summer  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Community  Church  building  was  painted 
both  inside  and  out.  This  work  was  done 
entirely  by  the  men  of  the  congregation 
after  they  had  finished  their  day's  labor 
in  the  foundries  or  shops.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  L.  W.  Veith,  reports  that  the  spirit- 
ual atmosphere  in  the  congregation  is  far 
beyond  anything  like  it  has  been  before 
and  the  people  are  responding  wonder- 
fully well.  Two  of  the  young  people 
attended  the  Summer  School  at  Central 
Seminary.  During  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Stewardship  and  Family  Altar  will  be 
stressed. 

Rev.  L.  Harrison  Ludwig  reports  that 
the  Vacation  Church  School  conducted  by 
Grace  Mission,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  the 
most  successful  ever  held.  The  quality 
of  teaching  was  very  high  and  the  attend- 
ance regular.  The  pupils  showed  a  splen- 
did interest  and  did  very  fine  work.  The 
exhibit  on  Sunday  morning,  July  15th, 
drew  a  crowd  of  115  people.  It  proved 
to  be  a  very  excellent  demonstration  of 
the  work  done  in  the  school,  and  words 
of  appreciation  were  expressed  by  a  large 
number  of  people.  The  Vacation  School 
has  become  a  permanent  educational 
feature  in  the  Educational  program.  No 
charges  were  made  to  anyone  attending, 
but  a  free-will  offering  was  received  from 
parents  and  friends,  which  paid  for  the 
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entire  cost  of  the  school,  thus  making  it 
self-supporting. 

*    *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  show  our  readers  a 
picture  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Reformed  Church,  at  Logan,  West 
Virginia.  The  Missionary,  Rev.  Bela 
Bertok  is  doing  a  splendid  work  among 

Why  Home 

THE  second  Sunday  in  November  is 
religiously  set  aside  in  the  Reformed 
Church  as  Home  Mission  Day.  For 
twenty-five  years  this  special  day  has  been 
regularly  observed.  It  has,  therefore, 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  Church 
program.  The  suggestion  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Publication  and  Sunday- 
school  Board  as  a  part  of  its  program  of 
education  in  our  Sunday-schools.  It  was 
felt  that  here  was  a  wide  area  of  our 
Church  life  which  remained  untouched, 
unreached  by  the  claims  and  appeal  of 
our  Home  Mission  cause.  Consequently 
to  meet  this  deficiency  a  special  program, 
bearing  on  the  fields  and  facts  of  Home 
Missions,  was  prepared  by  the  Publica- 
tion and  Sunday-school  Board  and  freely 
circulated  among  our  Sunday-schools  for 
purely  educational  and  inspirational  pur- 
poses. Several  years  thereafter  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  and  sending  forth 
these  special  programs  was  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The 
special  day  and  service  thus  set  apart 
became  the  occasion  to  make  an  offering 
in  our  Sunday-schools  for  a  special  Home 
Mission  object.  The  first  of  these  special 
appeals  was  made  on  behalf  of  Grace 
Church,  Chicago.  Since  then,  with 
marked  regularity,  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Synod  has  made  it  possible  for 
Sunday-schools  and  congregations  to 
observe  the  day  through  a  printed  pro- 
gram and  has  offered  an  opportunity  to 
assist  some  worthy  project  committed  to 
its  care.  A  large  number  of  individual 
Missions  have  thus  been  helped,  Church- 
building  Funds  have  been  established  and 
much  good  has  been  accomplished  both 
financially  and  educationally. 


the  people  of  this  mining  community  and 
conducts  services  of  various  kinds  among 
the  little  groups  of  Hungarian  people 
residing  at  Logan,  Cherry  Tree  Bottom, 
Crystal  Block,  Stirrat,  Omar,  Rossmore, 
Monaville,  Mona,  Yuma,  Monitor,  Ethel, 
Hetzel,  Manitoga,  Argyle,  Yolyn,  Mac- 
beth, Dehue,  Debaney,  Hildon,  Whit- 
mans, Mid  Fork  and  Heniawson. 

Mission  Day? 

Perhaps  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
special  day  has  been  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  the  secondary  interest.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  original 
motive  was  inspired  by  educational  rea- 
sons and  that  it  was  directed,  first  of  all, 
to  the  Sunday-school  rather  than  to  the 
congregation  as  such. 

Home  Mission  Day  thus  forms  a  vital 
part  in  the  modern  program  of  religious 
education.  It  is  quite  as  important  for 
our  young  people  to  know  something 
about  the  movement  of  Christianity  in  our 
day  and  in  our  country  as  for  them  to 
know  the  doings  of  the  Christians  in  the 
first  century  and  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  acts  of  the  modern  apostles  belong 
to  the  Christian  movement  quite  as  much 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  1900  years 
ago.  The  Church  in  Chicago  is  part  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  just  as  truly  as 
was  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  Hun- 
garians in  America  today  challenge  our 
attention  as  really  as  do  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine  in  the  first  century.  We  can 
no  more  afford  to  have  our  youth  remain 
ignorant  of  these  than  of  those.  Conse- 
quently every  opportunity  should  be 
eagerly  seized  and  capitalized  by  every 
pastor,  Sunday-school  Superintendent  and 
teacher  to  bring  these  modern  facts  of 
aggressive  Christianity  to  the  attention  of 
their  people. 

Home  Mission  Day  is  an  educational 
opportunity  for  every  religious  leader 
who  has  responsibility  for  teaching  the 
young.  One  principle  of  religious  educa- 
tion is  to  afford  avenues  of  expression 
of  religious  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Information  must  crystallize  in  action 
else  it  will  not  come  to  proper  fruition. 
Home  Mission  Day  furnishes  the  outlet. 
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It  designates  a  specific  object  towards 
which  benevolent  impulses  may  be 
directed.  In  this  it  surpasses  the  ordinary 
Sundays  when  instruction  too  often  fails 
to  be  properly  motivated.  One  of  the 
psychologically  bad  effects  of  our  modern 
religious  educational  program  is  that  it 
stops  short  of  definite  action.  Our  youth 
learn  much  but  they  do  little.  Coming  to 
know  and  failing  to  act  in  accordance  with 
knowledge  tends  to  make  moral  and  intel- 
lectual weaklings. 

From  the  modern  scientific  standpoint 
then  it  is  hazardous  to  give  the  people 
the  information  which  is  furnished  on 
Home  Mission  Day  and  then  withhold 
from  them  the  privilege  of  acting  in 
response  to  the  waves  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  rise  in  their  natures. 

There  is  an  added  reason  this  year  for 
a  full,  free  and  enthusiastic  observance 
of  this  special  day  in  our  Church  calen- 
dar. The  day  falls  on  November  11th, 
Armistice  Day.  The  air  is  vibrant  with 
patriotism.  Home  Missions  is  synony- 
mous with  Christian  patriotism.  Here 
religion  and  patriotism,  the  two  deepest 
impulses  of  the  soul,  mingle  and  merge. 
In  vain  do  we  celebrate  the  deeds  of  brave 
men  and  the  triumphs  of  democracy  a 


decade  ago,  if  we  are  not  minded  to  per- 
petuate  Christian   principles   and  instil 
brotherly  love  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

A  decade  ago  Hungary  lay  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  On  the  day  of  the  Armistice 
she  lost  two-thirds  of  her  territory  and 
lay  a  bleeding  victim  of  the  War.  A  half 
million  Hungarians  live  in  America.  They 
are  our  next-door  neighbors.  Thousands 
of  them  hold  our  Reformed  faith.  They 
need  our  help  to  supply  them  with 
churches,  ministers  and  teachers  so  that 
their  children  and  they  themselves  may 
have  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  the 
gospel  and  that  they  may  take  their  place 
in  the  body  of  our  national  life.  We  are 
no  longer  enemies  at  war,  but  friends  and 
brothers  now.  And  as  in  the  time  of 
war  we  raised  arms  against  them,  so  now 
in  this  glorious  time  of  peace  let  us  fold 
them  in  our  arms  and  put  forth  our  hands 
to  help  and  not  to  hurt  them.  A  good 
way  to  observe  Armistice  Day  is  to  be- 
friend our  one-time  foes  and  thus  experi- 
ence a  double  joy  and  blessing. 

Come  then,  one  and  all,  prepare,  plan 
and  pray  to  make  Home  Mission  Day, 
November  11,  a  red  letter  day  for  the 
Church  as  well  as  for  the  State. 


What  They  Say 


The  new  HOME  MISSION  HAND- 
BOOK has  made  its  appearance  and  a 
complimentary  copy  has  been  sent  to  all 
the  ministers  of  our  Church.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  favorable  comments : — 

"Just  received  the  Handbook.  It  is 
very  interesting  and  just  the  thing  to 
place  with  our  people.  Wish  I  could  get 
one  into  every  home  before  our  Home 
Mission  Day  Program  is  rendered." — 
/.  W.  Yeisley. 

"Many  thanks  for  the  booklet.  Careful 
elimination  of  non-essentials  makes  this 
the  most  valuable  history  of  Home  Mis- 
sions issued  up  to  date.  Moreover,  the 
printer's  format  and  work  is  extraordi- 
narily fine.  It's  a  gem  and  no  mistake 
about  ar—W.  U.  Hclffrich. 


''Your  Home  Mission  Handbook  is  a 
gem,  a  joy  forever.  That  fellow  on  the 
front  page  is  a  creation  that  we  can't  well 
recreate  today.  He  belongs  to  a  bygone 
age  for  whose  return  in  our  lonely 
moments  we  sometimes  long.  The  book 
exhibits  through  narrative  and  picture  in 
fine  style  the  work  of  the  Home  Board 
and  is  a  strong  answer  to  those  who  are 
asking  what  is  the  Home  Board  doing? 
One  feels  proud  to  belong  to  a  Church 
that  is  engaged  in  so  many  places  and  m 
so  many  diverse  ways  in  doing  the  work 
of  her  Lord."— Geo.  W.  Richards, 

*Tt  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  A 
Handbook  of  this  kind  should  inspire 
confidence  in  the  Board  and  all  who  are 
connected  with  \tr— William  B.  Lampe. 
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The  Hungarian  Deaconess 


One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
work  done  among  the  Hungarians  is  that 
performed  by  the  Deaconesses.  The  Board 
of  Home  ]\Iissions  employs  seven  such 
workers  and  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
Woman's  jNIissionary  Society  of  General 
Synod.  These  workers  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Ida  Harsanyi,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Paul  Darocsy,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Miss  Anna  Bogar,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Miss  Julia  Olah,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Miss  Susan  Toth,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Katherine  Kovacs,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Miss  Christine  Mezo,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Miss  Olah,  Miss  Toth  and  Miss  Mezo 
all  received  their  training  at  the  School 
for  Christian  Workers  in  Philadelphia. 

We  are  often  asked  as  to  just  what 
the  duties  of  these  workers  are.  Their 
duties  are  many  and  varied.  In  the 
Hungarian  congregations  the  pastors  have 
very  few  upon  whom  they  can  depend  for 
any  kind  of  leadership  or  responsibility, 
consequently  there  is  need  for  trained 
helpers,  either  assistant  pastors,  teachers 
or  deaconesses.  In  order  to  give  you  a 
slight  idea  of  what  a  Deaconess  may  do, 
I  will  quote  from  a  report  just  received 
from  Miss  Katherine  Kovacs,  the  Dea- 
coness at  Lorain,  Ohio. 

'T  am  an  organist  at  all  our  services. 
This  month  (August)  we  held  our  clos- 
ing exercises  for  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School.  We  presented  a  play  on  the  fifth, 
consisting  of  five  short  acts,  with  drills 
by  three  different  groups  between  acts. 
On  the  eighth  and  ninth  we  presented 
programs  by  all  three  classes ;  the 
advanced  classes  on  the  eighth,  and  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  class  on  the 
ninth.  There  were  Bible  stories,  hymns 
from  memory,  Hungarian  History,  folk 
songs  and  Bible  verses  from  memory  in 
all  three  classes.  After  the  closing  exer- 
cises I  helped  to  get  ready  for  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  which 
was  celebrated  the  same  week-end.  When 
that  was  over  I  took  a  week's  vacation, 
spending  three  days  away  and  the  rest  at 
home.  Since  that  I  have  brought  up  to 
date  all  the  back  work  on  records  and  ac- 
counts. Now  I  am  planning  the  young 
people's  reorganization.  There  are  about 
200  families  to  visit.    I  have  taken  their 


Miss  Katherine  Kovacs 


addresses  and  divided  them  into  streets 
and  put  each  address  into  the  block  where 
it  belongs ;  thus  I  do  the  whole  thing  by 
blocks.  Now  that  I  know  the  situation 
here  I  hope  to  do  something  worth  while 
with  the  young  people." 

Miss  Kovacs  has  only  been  with  the 
Lorain  people  for  a  short  time,  but  she 
is  doing  most  effective  work  and  proving 
of  great  assistance  to  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Francis  Ujlaky. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  a  Hungar- 
ian Deaconess  is  done  in  the  homes, 
among  the  women  and  children.  A 
woman  worker  can  often  reach  many 
phases  of  life  which  a  pastor  cannot  and 
naturally  she  understands  what  will  ap- 
peal to  these  women  and  children.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  large  cities.  The 
Deaconesses  can  enter  into  their  homes 
and  in  their  own  language  tell  them  of 
the  manners,  the  customs  of  the  people, 
in  this  great  country.  She  can  help  them 
to  a  better  understanding  of  our  laws  and 
can  teach  them  the  English  language. 
Most  of  the  large  Hungarian  Churches 
have  quite  an  institutional  program  and 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  the  Deacon- 
ess is  almost  a  necessity.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  word  deaconess,  which 
is  from  the  Greek,  is  ''raising  the  dust  by 
hastening,"  and  so  it  is  that  "as  she  hast- 
eneth"  the  Deaconess  renders  a  type  of 
service  peculiarly  her  own  and  one  which 
a  woman  trained  as  only  she  is  trained 
could  render.  B.  Y.  S. 
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Young  People's  Work  Among  the  Hungarians 

Rev.  Stephen  M.  Boszormexyi 
Pastor  of  the  State  Street  Hungarian  Reformed  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ONE  of  the  most  noble  and  most  beau- 
tiful gifts  of  the  Hungarian  people 
here  in  America  is  the  American  Hun- 
garian Young  People,  a  gift  that  is  hon- 
ored not  only  by  the  American  Hun- 
garians but  also  by  our  Hungarian 
fathers  across  the  waters.  The  morale 
and  spirit  of  this  gift  are  a  very  valua- 
ble treasure  in  this  great  America  of  ours 
— a  treasure  that  lives,  works  and  sacri- 
fices for  America. 

The  Hungarian  people  see  all  their 
dreams  and  hopes  fulfilled  in  this  second 
generation  of  American  Hungarian 
Young  Christian  People.  The  Hunga- 
rian Churches  have  watched  over  and 
jealously  guarded  this  gift.  Therefore, 
American  Hungarian  Christian  work  is 
not  a  new  phase  of  work  in  young  peo- 
ple's societies.  Every  Hungarian  Church 
here  in  America  has  a  Young  People's 
Society.  The  purpose  of  these  societies 
is  not  always  the  same.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  ''Young  People's  Christian 
Work"  as  understood  by  the  American 
people  is  found  in  so  few  Hungarian 
churches. 

The  first  Hungarian  immigrants  in 
America  were  all  older  married  people, 
and  the  young  people's  societies  that  they 
organized  in  the  different  churches  were 
for  social  purposes,  to  get  acquainted  and 
to  learn  the  English  language. 

Real  Christian  work  in  the  American 
Hungarian  Young  People's  Societies  has 
been  in  effect  only  during  the  last  three 
years.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where 
Christian  work  among  the  young  people 
in  the  American  sense  has  been  taught 
for  so  many  years.  The  Confirmation 
Clubs  and  two  or  three  similar  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  churches  have  done 
very  beautiful  work,  but  even  these  did 
not  lead  in  the  right  path,  for  after  two 
or  three  years'  work,  just  when  a  goal 
would  be  almost  reached,  these  societies 
were  broken  up  or  combined  with  the 
Young  People's  Clubs,  which,  as  we  said 
before,  were  for  social  purposes. 


Rev.  Stephen  M.  Boszormenyi 


The  Sunday  Schools  have  always  been 
doing  their  share  of  good  work,  but  the 
trouble  here  is  that  we  have  no  Hun- 
garian organization  at  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  Sunday  Schools.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  that  children  usually 
attended  Sunday  School  until  they  were 
12  years  old  and  then  left. 

Confirmation  could  not  replace  what 
the  children  lost  by  not  receiving  religious 
education  in  the  public  schools.  The  chil- 
dren usually  graduated  out  of  the 
churches  with  the  Confirmation,  instead 
of  then  really  becoming  church  members. 

But  circumstances  today  are  different. 
A  great  change  took  place  on  July  5th, 
1926,  when  church  representatives  from 
Pittsburgh,  Homestead,  McKeesport, 
Windber,  Brownsville,  Johnstown,  Day- 
ton, Springdale,  Daisytown,  Leechburg, 
Duquesne,  Donora,  Trauger,  Vintondale, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  Trenton,  South  Nor- 
walk  and  Bridgeport,  with  ten  ministers, 
came  together  in  Ligonier,  Pa.,  for  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  how  to  better  the 
Christian  American  Hungarian  Young 
People.  The  Hungarian  Reformed  Fed- 
eration of  America  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Alex  Kover,  President,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Molnar,  Secretary.  This  conference 
promised  a  new  reformation  for  every 
Hungarian  Reformed  Protestant  in 
(Continued  on  Page  451) 
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The  Rev.  David  H.  Fouse,  D.  D. 


IN  the  passing  of  the  Rev.  David  H. 
Fouse,  D.D.,  for  many  years  the  pas- 
tor of  our  Seventeenth  Avenue  Commun- 
ity Church,  Denver,  Colorado,  the 
Reformed  Church  has  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing ministers.  He  was  born  59 
years  ago  in  a  parsonage  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  having  been  the  son  of  Dr. 
Dewalt  S.  Fouse,  for  many  years  a  Super- 
intendent of  Home  Missions,  Hving  at 
Lisbon,  Iowa.  His  mother  was  a  Miss 
Geisinger,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  brother.  Dr.  D.  H.  Geisinger,  was 
a  prominent  minister  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  After  going  through  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  he  graduated 
from  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
in  1890,  from  which  institution  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
several  years  ago.  After  graduation  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating  in  1893.  He  responded 
to  a  call  from  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Columbus  Junction, 
Iowa.  Here  in  1896  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  Owen  and  to  them  was  born 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, who,  together  with  his  widow,  as 
also  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  survive 
him. 

After  serving  the  Columbus  Junction 
congregation  for  eight  years,  he  moved 
in  1901  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  took 
charge  of  our  First  Reformed  Church. 
Here  he  did  his  greatest  and  best  work. 


Denver  is  a  city  where  the  Reformed 
Church  was  practically  an  unknown 
quantity  for  many  years.  He  found  an 
organization  there  which  had  struggled 
along  but  never  made  much  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the  life  of  the  city.  Conse- 
quently Dr.  Fouse's  labors  were  for  many 
years  attended  by  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  little  progress  was  appar- 
ently made.  He,  however,  gathered  about 
himself  a  nucleus  of  substantial  people 
who  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  So  many  and  varied  were  the 
qualifications  of  Dr.  Fouse  that  his  inter- 
ests and  influence  began  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  immediate 
parish.  He  made  many  friends  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  Denver  and 
widened  his  activities  into  the  afifairs  of 
the  city.  He  was  secretary  of  the  old 
City  Charities,  forerunner  of  today's 
Community  Chest.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Civic  Service  Commission  under 
Mayor  Arnold.  He  has  repeatedly  served 
on  civic  committees  of  importance  and 
in  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
philanthropic,  and  other  circles  his  name 
and  influence  are  widely  felt.  Dr.  Fouse 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  the  Antithesis  Club,  a  group 
of  forward-looking  and  leading  clerics  of 
the  city ;  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club,  that 
small  but  strong  group  of  essayists  and 
debaters ;  and  of  Optimist.  In  all  of 
these  he  had  taken  a  most  active  part. 

He  became  convinced  that  the  conven- 
tional program  of  the  Church  would  not 
meet  the  peculiar  situation  confronting 
him  in  Denver  and  so  began  to  stress  the 
social  and  ethical  features  of  Christian 
life  and  Church  activities.  He  inter- 
preted Christianity  in  terms  of  life  and 
spirit.  He  was  frequently  misunder- 
stood by  many  who  received  only  snatches 
of  his  work  and  failed  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  spirit  that  characterized  this 
man  of  God.  He  had  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
He  was  kind  and  generous,  sympathetic 
and  long-suffering  and  these  qualities  of 
his  rich  personality  endeared  him  to  his 
own  people  and  to  the  entire  community. 
His  parish,  therefore,  became  the  whole 
city  of  Denver  and  he  sought  to  make  his 
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Church  a  force  rather  than  a  field — 
a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in 
itself. 

The  enlarged  program  upon  which  he 
entered  made  it  necessary  to  remodel 
and  enlarge  his  church  building.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  assisted  him  in 
this  reconstruction.  After  he  adopted  his 
new  program  he  became  a  still  larger 
factor  in  the  community.  The  spacious 
church  building  would  often  not  accom- 
modate the  crowds  which  came  to  hear  him 
at  the  Church  Forum.  Frequently  he  had 
from  150  to  200  present  at  the  Wednes- 
day night  service.  He  kept  his  church 
open  for  social  and  recreational  pur- 
poses and  introduced  features  that  were 
entirely  consistent  with  his  interpretation 
of  Christianity,  but  which  many  others 
who  were  not  in  intimate  touch  with 
him  failed  to  understand.  He  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  unity  of  life  and  in 
clear  and  convincing  fashion  made  others 
to  see  and  understand  this. 

He  wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 
He  had  a  poetic  style,  the  language  of  the 
mystic.  He  was  a  dreamer,  a  poet.  He 
was  a  close  student  and  an  omniverous 
reader,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  conven- 
tionalities. For  many  years  he  wrote  a 
brief  "box"  for  "The  Denver  News," 
which  proved  exceedingly  popular.  He 
did  the  same  for  the  Adult  Quarterly  of 
the  Publication  and  Sunday-school  Board, 
of  our  own  Church.    His  addresses  on 


the  floor  of  Synod  and  Classis  were 
characterized  by  originality  and  sparkled 
with  a  brilliancy  that  was  interesting  and 
informing.  He  was  a  truly  consecrated 
man  and  those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  most. 

Two  years  ago  his  health  began  to  fail. 
His  family  and  friends  became  solicitous 
about  his  condition.  Last  Spring  he  was 
granted  a  long  vacation  and  provision  was 
made  to  supply  his  pulpit  and  relieve  him 
from  all  responsibility  with  the  hope  that 
his  health  might  be  restored.  He  sought 
a  change  of  climate  but  his  spirit  took  its 
flight  on  Friday,  August  17th.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday, 
August  20th,  from  the  Church  into  which 
he  lived  his  very  life.  The  spacious 
church  was  filled  to  capacity  with  many 
standing,  pressing  out  into  the  vestibule. 
The  tribute  of  this  large  number  of  people 
as  well  as  the  wonderful  floral  tributes 
banked  about  the  chancel  and  casket 
showed  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
generally  held.  The  services  were  in 
charge  of  Dr.  John  C.  Horning,  Super- 
intendent of  our  Central  West  Depart- 
ment. The  Rev.  Mr.  Niles,  the  pastor  of 
the  near-by  Universalist  Church,  also 
spoke.  The  removal  of  Dr.  Fouse  leaves 
a  vacancy  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Church  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The 
congregation  which  he  served  and  the 
family  of  which  he  was  husband  and 
father  have  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the 
entire  Church. 


A  Radiant  Life 


The  Rev.  Louis  Bogar,  pastor  of  our 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  died  on  Tuesday,  August  21st.  He 
was  born  in  Transylvania  forty-two  years 
ago.  Upon  coming  to  this  country  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  His  first  charge  was  at  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
from  whence  he  came  to  Toledo  eleven 
years  ago.  In  1922  he  went  to  Europe 
and  came  back  with  a  charming  young 
bride,  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Revesz  of 
Miskolcz.  Three  children  were  born  to 
them.   There  remain  to  mourn  his  depart- 
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ure  his  widow  and  children,  a  brother  and 
three  sisters  in  America  and  his  aged 
father  and  three  sisters  in  Europe. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Friday,  August  24th.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  funerals  ever  held  in  Toledo. 
Hundreds  were  unable  to  get  into  the 
spacious  church.  There  were  thirty 
Hungarian  ministers  present,  besides 
many  of  the  brethren  from  his  Classis 
and  from  the  city,  including  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  There  were 
200  automobiles  in  procession  to  the 
grave.  The  flowers  which  loving  hands 
and  hearts  provided  were  profuse  and 
beautiful.  The  services  in  the  Church 
and  at  the  grave  were  conducted  in  both 
English  and  Hungarian  languages  and 
lasted  over  four  hours.  The  funeral  was 
a  worthy  tribute  to  a  good  and  noble  life. 
In  the  passing  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bogar  the 
Reformed  Church  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
and  strongest  preachers  and  the  commun- 
ity one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  The 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  regarding  His 
illustrious  forerunner  and  friend,  John 
the  Baptist,  may  well  be  applied  to  this 
minister  of  Christ.  ''He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light."  His  was  indeed  a 
radiant  personality.  He  was  handsome  in 
form  and  face,  bright  in  intellect  and 
beautiful  in  soul.  He  was  a  strong 
preacher,  an  able  organizer,  an  accom- 
plished musician,  and  a  ready  writer. 
Among  his  brethren  he  stood  prhniis 
inter  pares.  He  served  one  of  the  best 
and  most  highly  organized  congregations 
among  our  Hungarian  brethren,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  young  people  and 
to  the  cause  of  religious  education.  His 
church  building  was  splendidly  equipped 
for  this  special  kind  of  work.  All  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  the  church  beauti- 
fully renovated,  the  speakers  engaged  for 
the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  congregation  on 


September  1st  to  3rd,  when  this  sad 
calamity  befell  them. 

In  the  mid^t  of  his  many  labors  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  appendicitis.  An 
operation  became  imperative  from  which 
he  never  rallied.  The  Sunday  before  the 
operation,  when  he  had  already  been  laid 
up  in  bed  for  a  week,  he  preached  twice, 
and  the  Monday  following  he  conducted 
two  funeral  services.  He  literally  burned 
himself  out  in  his  zeal  for  Christ  and  the 
Church.  He  extended  the  influence  of  his 
intensely  busy  life  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  congregation  and  was  actively 
identified  with  a  number  of  civic  and 
benevolent  institutions  in  the  city.  He 
was  a  typical  Hungarian  and  understood 
his  own  people,  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  true  American  citizen,  and  with  his 
complete  mastery  of  the  English  language 
he  could  communicate  with  the  American 
brethren  in  a  remarkably  satisfactory 
manner.  He  thus  served  as  a  link  between 
the  Hungarian  and  the  American 
Churches  and  could  interpret  to  each  the 
distinctive  genius  and  life  of  the  other. 
His  was  a  poetic  nature  and  his  ministry 
was  of  a  high  evangelistic  order.  He 
possessed  such  charm  and  grace  and 
dignity  that  he  was  honored  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  place  in  the 
Church  can  never  be  fully  filled.  He  was 
beloved  by  all  and  he  was  a  true  friend 
of  man.  The  outpouring  of  the  people 
to  do  him  honor  at  his  funeral  and  the 
many  expressions  of  high  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  brethren  who  spoke  over  his 
body  were  but  a  slight  token  of  the  place 
he  occupied  in  the  hearts  of  his  loved 
ones  and  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
The  witness  bearer  may  die  but  the 
witness  which  he  bore  will  live  on.  The 
radiancy  of  a  good  and  noble  life  is  never 
lost.  "They  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever." 


The  principal  races  furnishing  immigrant  aliens  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  Mexicans,  57 ,700;  Germans,  54,150;  Irish,  38,190;  English,  33,590; 
Scotch,  23,170;  Italian,  18,740 ;  Scandinavian,  18,660;  and  French,  17,960. 
These  eight  races  furnished  85%  of  the  total  immigration. 
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Observations  of  the  Treasurer 


i^T^HE  Reformed  Church  in  the 
1  United  States  was  the  earhest 
Protestant  body  in  America  to  start  work 
among  the  Hungarians  in  this  country," 
says  the  Home  Mission  Hand  Book. 
Nothing  that  the  Reformed  Church  has 
undertaken,  since  the  organization  of 
Hungarian  Churches  in  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  about  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  so  far  reaching  and 
significant  as  the  fostering  care  given  by 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the 
Hungarians.  It  was  not  a  spasmodic 
adventure.  In  a  number  of  places  Hun- 
garian people  sought  out  Reformed  minis- 
ters to  baptize  their  children  and  officiate 
at  their  weddings.  The  late  Dr.  Prugh, 
deceased,  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  I.  C.  Fisher, 
of  Lebanon,  and  several  others,  obtained 
the  interest  of  the  Board  in  their  behalf. 
Hungarian  Missions  were  started  and 
soon  commanded  much  attention  and 
interest.  The  Church  encouraged  its 
Board  in  the  enterprise.  Here  was,  indeed, 
a  real  Home  Mission  task  that  needed  to 
be  done  and  the  Board's  action  met  with 
almost  universal  approval.  It  was  a  work 
that  everybody  recognized  as  a  truly 
Home  Missionary  job.  If  there  was  any 
fault  finding  it  was  not  in  the  open.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  promising. 

Then  appeared  "the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment." Ecclesiastical  and  political  influ- 
ences, emanating  from  Hungary,  inter- 
fered, and  in  a  few  years  our  work  was 
weakened  by  the  secession  of  a  number 
of  congregations.  They  were  induced 
to  afliliate  with  the  Conventus  of  Hun- 
gary. However,  a  number  of  Hungarian 
congregations  remained  loyal  to  our 
Board  and  prospered  and  grew.  Then 
came  the  World  War.  At  its  close  the 
congregations  under  the  control  of  the 
Conventus  made  overtures  to  our  denom- 
ination that  resulted,  after  nearly  two 
years  of  negotiation,  in  the  reception  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
of  a  majority  of  the  Hungarian  congre- 
gations in  this  country,  so  that  now  the 
Reformed  Church  is  the  recognized 
denomination  that  is  directly  responsilile 
for  the  future  spiritual  life  and  welfare 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestants  in  America. 


Your  Board  was  definitely  challenged, 
not  only  by  the  Hungarians  in  America 
and  in  Hungary  to  undertake  this  work, 
but,  by  the  official  action  of  two  Synods — 
Eastern  and  Pittsburgh.  General  Synod 
and  the  other  district  Synods  have  all 
commended  this  work  and  endorsed  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  hearty  approval. 
It  was  a  stupendous  undertaking  for  the 
Board.  Its  officers  and  members  so  recog- 
nized it.  They  felt  that  it  was  as  direct  a 
command  from  God  as  was  ever  given  to 
any  of  His  prophets  of  old.  To  quibble 
about  the  cost  would  have  been,  at  least, 
unworthy,  if  not  absolutely  disloyal  to 
Him.  There  was  no  other  course  to 
pursue.  God  had  not  only  blessed  us  as 
a  Nation,  but  as  individuals  as  well. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  in  the  possession 
of  our  members  and  had  the  Board 
refused  to  heed  the  call  of  these  people 
it  would  have  had  to  do  it  to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

Think  of  it,  our  Hungarian  Churches, 
now  sixty-seven  in  number,  with  a 
membership  of  over  12,000  and  a  con- 
stituency of  no  less  than  30,000,  added 
to  the  Reformed  Church  at  one  stroke ! 
And  what  did  it  cost?  To  the  member- 
ship, up  to  this  time,  practicallv  nothing — 
to  the  Board  about  $200,000.00.  the 
Board  had  to  borrow  this  money  during 
the  last  six  years  because  of  this  increased 
work.  The  Church  has,  during  that  time, 
supplied  the  Board,  on  its  apportionment, 
with  sufficient  money  to  take  care  of  all 
its  other  work  save  this.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  take  care  of  it.  Home  j\Iis- 
sion  Day  in  November  will  provide  the 
op]:>ortunity.  Shall  we  have  on  that  day  a 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  cost  ?  That, 
of  course,  remains  for  the  pastors  to  say, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  pastors  will 
put  the  matter  up  to  their  ]:)eople  and 
urge  them  to  do  it,  it  zvill  be  done! 

The  Hungarians  have  a  very  l)eautiful 
salutation.  No  cold  and  formal  "good 
morning"  or  "how  do  you  do?"  for  them  ! 
''Istcii  hocta"  is  much  warmer  and  less 
formal.  It  means,  "God  brought  you." 
and  when  I  was  greeted  by  that  term  for 
the  first  time  and  learned  its  meaning, 
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my  own  heart  glowed  with  a  new  warmth 
and  a  new  love  for  this  fine  and  delight- 
ful people.  A  dinner  in  a  Hungarian 
home  with  the  added  greeting  of  "Isten 
hozta"  is  an  experience  that  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Hungarian  hospitality  is 
of  a  high  order  and  you  soon  learn  to  love 
these  people.  After  over  fifteen  years 
of  experience,  I  have  reached  the  con- 


viction that  instead  of  them  greeting  the 
American  membership  with  "God  brought 
you"  it  is  we,  the  Americans,  who  should 
say  "Isten  hozta"  to  them.  Shall  we 
have  an  offering  on  Home  Mission  Day 
that  will  truly  express  our  gratitude  and 
joy  in  the  new  fellowship  that  has  so 
recently  been  established?  That  it  may 
be  so  is  my  earnest  appeal  and  fervent 
prayer. 


Home  Mission  Day 

Rkv.  Wm.  F.  De:  Long,  D.D.,  Field  Secretary 


ANOTHER  year  has  passed  and  we 
are  again  looking  forward  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Home  Mission  Day.  The 
second  Sunday  in  November  has  been 
designated  by  the  General  Synod  of  our 
Church  as  Home  Mission  Day.  This 
action  is  reiterated  by  the  General  Synod, 
District  Synods  and  Classes  at  their  tri- 
ennial and  annual  sessions.  On  this  Sun- 
day the  cause  of  Home  Missions  should 
have  the  right  of  way  in  each  congrega- 
tion and  Sunday  School.  It  should  be  a 
day  for  education  in  Home  Missions.  The 
offering  is  not  the  primary  objective.  The 
offering  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  informa- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  the  people 
on  this  day. 

When  Home  Mission  Day  was  first  set 
apart,  it  was  not  with  the  idea  that  on  this 
day  the  apportionment  should  be  raised, 
but  that  the  offering  received  on  this  day 
should  be  over  and  above  the  apportion- 
ment. In  past  years  the  Board  designated 
a  special  object  each  year  for  which  this 
special  offering  was  to  be  used.  In  this 
way  the  Board  was  able  to  help  different 
Missions  to  better  equipments,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  con- 
fronted with  emergencies  from  time  to 
time ;  items  which  were  not  in  the  Budget, 
but  which  cannot  be  passed  by.  Such  an 
emergency  confronted  the  Board  imme- 
diately after  the  World  War.  At  that 
time  twenty-eight  organized  Hungarian 
congregations  in  the  United  States  ap- 
pealed to  our  Board  to  be  received  by  it 
and  through  it  into  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  We  were  the  log- 
ical denomination  to  receive  these  congre- 


gations because  of  their  Reformed  faith. 
To  receive  these  twenty-eight  congrega- 
tions with  their  three  or  more  thousand 
members  meant  more  than  the  enroll- 
ing of  the  two  Hungarian  Classes  and 
adding  them  to  the  Eastern  and  Pitts- 
burgh Synods.  It  meant  that  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  property  from  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  to  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  had  to  pay  $75,000. 
All  but  four  of  the  twenty-eight  congrega- 
tions received  had  to  receive  support 
annually,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time 
more  than  twice  the  original  amount  has 
been  paid  for  Hungarian  work.  This  has 
been  money  well  spent  and  rightly  spent 
by  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Today  we  have  sixty-seven  Hun- 
garian congregations,  with  a  membership 
of  over  12,000.  This  is  a  larger  number 
than  in  all  the  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions combined. 

The  special  offering  on  Home  Mission 
Day  this  year  is  to  be  used  for  our  Hun- 
garian work.  The  Church  at  large  is  now 
asked  on  this  special  day  to  raise  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annual  budget  for  this  work. 
This  means  that  the  minimum  goal  should 
be  $50,000  for  the  entire  denomination. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  goal. 
The  price  of  a  movie,  on  an  average,  from 
each  member  would  more  than  reach  the 
goal. 

Our  Hungarian  work  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  important  part  of  our 
Home  Mission  work.  The  possibilities 
of  this  work  are  vast  and  abundant.  These 
people  are  here  to  stay.  How  to  assimi- 
late them  into  our  American  church  life 
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and  develop  the  latent  elements  within 
them  along  evangelistic,  educational  and 
financial  lines  is  of  great  significance. 
These  people  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
our  national  and  church  life.  As  we  think 
of  these  Hungarian  brethren  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  it  took  some  of  us  many  gen- 
erations to  learn  to  contribute  to  general 
benevolence.  As  these  Hungarians  get 
used  to  our  American  life  and  customs 


they  will  contribute  more  largely  and  thus 
care  for  themselves,  but  until  then  we 
must  aid  them. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  made  an  appeal  for  an 
offering  for  the  Hungarian  work.  May 
the  entire  Reformed  Church  respond  lib- 
erally to  this  call  and  on  November  11th, 
or  on  such  a  day  better  suited,  lay  on  the 
altar  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  very 
important  work. 


(Continued  from  Page  445) 
America.  This  was  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  American  Hungarian  Young 
People  to  join  in  this  great  Christian 
work,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
A  committee  of  seven  members,  of  which 
I  was  president,  was  chosen,  and  after  a 
year's  faithful  work  thirty  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies,  in  addition  to  the 
already  organized  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Christian  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties, were  organized  in  the  Hungarian 
churches. 

Our  second  conference  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Thirty-first  International  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  was  held  there.  At 
these  conferences,  both  the  Hungarian 
and  the  World  Conference,  33  Hunga- 
rian Christian  Endeavor  Societies  were 
represented. 

The  third  Christian  Endeavor  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  Homestead,  Pa.,  on  July 
5th  and  6th,  1928.  Thirty-one  societies, 
with  144  delegates,  were  represented.  The 
outstanding  speakers  of  this  conference 
were  Dr.  C.  Sherwood  and  the  Rev. 
Louis  Bogar,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  since 

Who  Will  Go  on 

Who  will  go  on  an  adventure — an  adven- 
ture of  brotherhood  among  our  foreign- 
speaking  peoples?  There  never  was  a 
time  more  opportune.  The  restriction  of 
immigration  to  this  country  gives  us  a 
breathing  spell,  a  season  of  repentance 
for  our  sins  of  neglect  in  the  past,  a  time 
for  taking  an  inventory  of  our  social 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  for  the  turning 
of  a  fresh  page  in  our  community  life. 

But  hopefully,  there  is  the  ground  swell 
of  democracy,  which  shares  the  same 
beneficent  aspirations  the  world  over.  To 
infuse  the  democratic  movement  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  to  help  direct  it  to 


that  time  has  passed  away.  The  churches 
farthest  from  the  conference — Bridge- 
port and  South  Norwalk,  Conn. — were 
represented  with  23  delegates,  and  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  was  represented  with  15  dele- 
gates. 

The  work  that  is  going  on  among  the 
young  people  in  the  different  churches  is 
proof  of  the  good  that  was  derived  from 
these  conferences. 

The  American  Hungarian  Young  Peo- 
ple are  doing  wonders.  They  are  not  only 
striving  to  be  good  Americans,  and  good 
Hungarians  but  their  greatest  aim  is  to 
be  good  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  American  Hungarian  young  peo- 
ple have  only  one  aim,  *Tor  Christ  and 
the  Church,"  but  to  fulfill  this  aim  they 
need  help. 

We  are  looking  to  the  American  young 
people  for  this  help.  Are  you  ready  to 
help  us?  Show  us  your  love,  under- 
standing and  loyalty.  Let  us  stand  side 
by  side  and  fight  against  sin  and  wrong. 
If  you  are  ready,  don't  waver. 

''Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  work  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

an  Adventure? 

the  ends  of  a  Christian  social  order  is 
the  business  in  hand.  Our  foreign-speak- 
ing populations  must  be  enlisted  with  us 
on  the  side  of  order,  a  sound  home  life,  a 
productive  and  co-operative  industry,  a 
wholesome  community,  a  forward-look- 
ing and  progressive  state,  on  the  side  of 
Christ  and  those  things  we  hold  to  be 
American  and  Christian.  Here  is  the 
stuff  of  a  real  adventure.  Whoever 
would  go,  let  him  equip  himself  with 
Understanding,  an  Open  Mind,  and  the 
spirit  and  service  of  the  Good  Neighbor. 
— The  Board  of  National  Missions. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
James  M.  Mullan,  Executive  Secretary 


Christian  Unity 


PREPARATIONS  are  under  way  for 
the  observance  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  when  the 
Council  will  meet  in  its  sixth  quadrennial 
sessions  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December 
5-12,  1928. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  the 
hope  of  a  united  Protestantism  in  Amer- 
ica, representing,  as  it  does,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  denominations  into 
continuous  co-operative  relationship,  and 
constituted  of  officially  elected  representa- 
tives of  twenty-eight  leading  communions, 
"to  express  the  fellowship  and  CathoHc 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church." 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  time 
like  this,  so  well  calculated,  as  it  were, 
to  impress  upon  the  Protestant  people  of 
this  country  the  utter  helplessness  of  their 
several  denominations  separately  to  make 
a  telling  impact  upon  the  total  life  of  this 
nation.  This  is  so  obvious  that  a  great 
many  Protestant  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  Protestantism  does  not  really 
exist.  Instead  we  merely  have  a  great 
many  religious  sects,  calling  themselves 
Protestant,  maintaining  themselves  by 
sheer  force  of  denominational  loyalties 
that  are  weakening  every  day  by  increas- 
ing lack  of  vital  significance.  Denomina- 
tional/^//l?  have  served  their  day  and  they 
are  ceasing  to  be  effective.  If  the  one 
common  claim  of  these  denominations  is 
valid,  namely,  that  they  are  all  parts  of  a 
great  distinctive  system  of  Evangelical 
principles  that  are  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  go  on  longer  without  setting  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  task  of  producing 
an  effective  organization  for  genuine 
Christian  unity?  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  enlightened  leadership  of  the  sev- 
eral denominations  twenty  years  ago  pro- 
posed to  organize  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches — ''to  express,"  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  has  it,  "the  fellow- 
ship and  Catholic  unity  of  the  Christian 
Church." 

A  deep  and  ever-deepening  sense  of  the 


critical  situation  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country,  not  to  say  throughout  the  world, 
without  doubt,  has  caused  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  of  the  Federal  Council 
to  appoint  "the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred" as  an  enlarged  Program  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  pro- 
moting individual  and  group  opinions  that 
may  be  of  value  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Council  at  the 
coming  meeting. 

This  Committee  therefore  is  soliciting 
hearty  and  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  responsible  denominational  per- 
sons and  agencies  through  discussion  of 
"the  main  questions"  involved  and  inher- 
ent in  the  very  inception  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  "What  is  needed," 
writes  Rev.  John  M.  Moore,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Council,  "is  honest 
open-minded  inquiry."  To  further  this 
purpose  a  syllabus  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  all  those  who  are  wiUing  to  par- 
ticipate in  furthering  this  study,  either 
individually  or  in  small  discussion  groups, 
and  these  are  asked  to  communicate  the 
results  of  their  study  to  Dr.  Moore,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
syllabus  can  be  obtained  gratis  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  carry  out  this  request.  It 
is  entitled  "Christian  Unity:  To  What 
Extent  is  it  Possible?  What  Forms 
Should  it  Take?" 

This  is  only  a  personal  opinion,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  syllabus  expresses 
the  most  sensible  proposals  that  the  Fed- 
eral Council  has  been  asked  to  consider 
since  its  organization.  Three  major  ques- 
tions are  proposed : 

1.  Should  we  be  satisfied  with  the 
method  of  co-operation,  as  embodied  in 
the  Federal  Council,  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  the  Foreign  Missions  Confer- 
ence, the  International  Council  of  Relig- 
ious Education,  the  State  and  City  Coun- 
cils of  Churches  and  other  agencies  for 
common  tasks? 

2.  Should  we  now  take  steps  to  secure 
the   extension    of    the    present  partial 

(Continued  on  Third  Cover  Page) 


Foreign  Missions 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 


Two  Japanese  Pastors  Ordained 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tohoku 
Classis,  at  lizaka  last  April,  two 
more  pastors  were  ordained.  They  were 
Rev.  Tetsuzo  Miura,  of  the  Sakata 
Church,  and  Rev.  Shiro  Takagi,  of  the 
Yonezawa  Church,  both  of  Yamagata 
Prefecture.  Of  the  eight  men  now  work- 
ing in  this  province  four  of  them  have 
received  ordination.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  other  four  are  not  full-fledged 
preachers,  but  have  not  yet  presented  ac- 
ceptable theses  or  sermons  to  the  Synod, 
or  have  not  been  graduated  from  both 
college  and  Seminary. 

The  Missionary  has  reason  to  rejoice 
when  these  men  are  made  "Reverend"  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  It  means,  first, 
that  they  now  have  full  power  to  admin- 
ister all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
Holy  Baptism,  Communion,  pronounce 
benedictions,  etc.  And,  second,  that  it 
gives  them  a  higher  standing  amongst 
their  brethren,  giving  them  opportuni- 
ties to  be  on  committees  of  the  Classis 
and  other  Church  organizations.  There 
is  another  and  more  important  reason  for 
rejoicing,  which  is  that  it  gives  the  men 
more  prestige  and  a  higher  standing  in 
the  Churches  and  communities  in  wdiich 
they  labor.  To  be  ordained  confers  a 
sort  of  degree  upon  them,  and  makes 
them  feel  their  office  as  more  sacred  than 
before,  besides  causing  them  to  assume  a 
larger  responsibility  for  the  work. 

It  is  regrettable  that  all  our  pastors 
cannot  receive  this  sacred  rite.  But  it 
seems  that  as  yet  in  Japan  there  should 
be  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary 
evangelist  and  the  one  who  has  taken  the 
full  school  courses  and  met  all  the  other 
literary  requirements.  In  the  past  we  have 
needed  men  so  urgently  that  we  have 
been  willing  to  take  any  earnest  worker, 
whether  with  the  proper  educational  at- 
tainments or  not.  We  have  both  prof- 
ited and  lost  by  this  method.    Some  of 


the  very  cream  of  our  co-workers  have 
never  received,  and,  in  all  probability, 
never  will  receive,  ordination.  W'e  would 
not  want  to  part  with  them  for  the  world. 
But  times  are  changing.  The  public  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  people  with 
more  than  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of 
religions  of  all  sorts,  besides  being  well 
up  in  knowledge  of  everyday  affairs.  The 
time  has  come  when  in  our  work  of  the 
near  future  we  will  be  more  strict  in  the 
literary  requirements  of  the  men  who  go 
out  as  leaders.  This  may  mean  the 
strengthening  of  the  College  and  Sem- 


Rev.  Tetsuzo  Miura  (left)  and 
Rev.  Shiro  Takagi  (right) 
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inary  courses,  or,  at  least,  being  more 
careful  in  the  acceptance  of  candidates 
for  the  gospel  ministry. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  we  now  have  who  are  not  or- 
dained are  not  capable  in  most  respects, 
especially  spiritually.  In  fact,  we  feel 
that  our  men  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  the  home  Church,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  have  ordination  even 
though  their  school  training  does  not 
petmit  it. 

Reverend  Miura,  age  62,  a  veteran  in 
our  work,  capable  in  every  respect, 
labored  35  years  without  ordination,  nor 
did  he  think  much  about  it.  He  was  too 
much  concerned  with  other  things  just  as 
important.  None  has  worked  harder,  and 
none  has  surpassed  him  in  real  results 
for  the  Kingdom.  Yet  he  has  had  this 
"not  ordained"  handicap  all  this  time. 
Certainly  it  was  a  time  for  rejoicing  when 
our  Classis  conferred  this  rite  recently. 

Reverend  Takagi,  comparatively  young 
both  in  years  and  in  experience,  has  also 
been  faithful,  besides  having  graduated 


from  the  "A"  course  in  both  College  and 
Seminary. 

In  the  near  future  we  hope  that  many 
more  of  our  faithful  pastors  will  be  given 
this  honor  by  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan.  While  this  is  not  a 
fair  indication  of  the  real  progress  of 
the  work  in  our  field,  yet  it  means  that 
with  more  responsibility  being  placed  on 
the  individual  pastors,  less  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Missionaries  in  charge. 
Our  official  duties  decrease,  and  we  have 
more  time  to  make  known  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  common  people  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact.  More  full-fledged 
ordained  pastors  in  Japan  mean  less  offi- 
cial oversight  by  the  Missionary.  He  be- 
comes merely  a  preacher  alongside  of  his 
brother  Japanese  pastor  and  as  a  leader 
of  lives  into  the  real  life,  in  my  estima- 
tion, he  has  more  real  opportunities  for 
service.  We  pray  for  less  administrative 
work  as  Missionaries,  and  more  work  as 
real  teachers  and  preachers  and  life 
lifters.  Frank  L.  Fespe^rman. 

Yamagata,  Japan. 


The  Symphony  of  the  Seasons 

Julia  Hall  Bartholomew 


IN  systematic  surety  the  seasons  of 
the  year  return,  to  repeat  their  super- 
nal symphony,  to  enhance  the  ecstasy  of 
escape  from  the  mere  endurance  of  exist- 
ence. So  quietly  and  constantly  they 
come  that  the  exquisite  energy  of  their 
advance  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the 
magic  moment  of  their  ultimate  arrival 
frequently  is  merged  in  mystery.  "Divine 
things  go  on  light  feet,"  and  the  tread  of 
Nature  is  sometimes  singularly  soft  and 
silent.  Yet  the  melody  of  these  measured 
movements  creates  sheer  delight  for  the 
wistful  watcher  of  the  gradations  of 
change  and  the  blending  of  beauty.  The 
expectancy  of  Earth  is  eternally  exhilarat- 
ing. In  blue  brightness  the  early  day 
shows  unfailing  miracles,  performed  dur- 
ing the  noiseless  night.  "Every  day  is  a 
fresh  beginning ;  every  morn  is  the  world 
made  new."  From  dawn  to  sunset  even 
more  swift  and  salient  changes  are 
wrought ;  when  the  alchemy  of  sunshine 
causes  buds  to  burst  forth  into  leaves  and 


blossoms,  and  the  crescendo  of  Earth's 
exultation  courses  on  to  its  climax. 

The  latent  acuteness  of  mankind  often 
turns  into  apathy,  and  the  processes  of 
beauty  in  creation  remain  quite  unob- 
served. A  devotee  of  Nature  never  is 
allowed  to  go  unrewarded,  and  ever 
receives  a  tonic  touch  which  supplies 
enlivenment  and  perpetual  pleasure.  To 
follow  the  year  through  its  sequences  and 
varieties  is  a  sure  means  of  securing  the 
unfolding  of  deep  delights,  and  exploring 
many  mysteries  in  the  universe.  The 
kindness  of  the  Creator  designed  the 
Garden.  It  has  always  been  one  of  God's 
greatest  gifts.  It  is  given  to  mankind  to 
enjoy  the  planting  and  tending  of  all  sorts 
of  growing  things ;  to  study  the  times 
and  seasons,  climates  and  soils,  and 
requirements  for  full  fruition.  Flowers 
follow  their  fascinating  fashion  of  gen- 
erating marvelous  beauty  in  form  and 
color,  accompanied  by  perfumes  that  lend 
luxury  to  life.    The  trees  impart  their 
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legends,  their  secrets  of  developing  their 
characteristic  qualities  of  maturing  so  that 
abundant  shade  is  supplied  at  the  season 
when  it  can  do  most  for  the  re-creation  of 
humanity. 

About  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  the 
Allemanni  of  Southern  Europe  fixed  upon 
the  present  calendar,  which  recognizes  the 
four  divisions  of  the  year.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  Greeks  of  olden  time 
failed  to  perceive  the  distinctive  changes 
of  the  seasons  or  the  chemical  value  of  the 
fallen  leaves  upon  the  ground,  even 
though  these  learned  folk  omitted  Aut- 
umn and  named  only  three  divisions  of 
the  year. 

**Now  leaf  and  vine  turn  golden  brown, 

And  purple  asters  shine ; 

The  world  is  one  vast  tapestry 

Of  intricate  design." 

Then  presently  in  the  dusky  days  the 
leaves  grow  faded  and  frail ;  laying  down 
their  lives  and  sinking  into  the  soil,  to 
work  out  their  destiny  in  the  resurrection 
of  another  springtime. 
"You  thought  it  was  a  falling  leaf  we 
heard, 

I  knew  it  was  the  Summer's  gypsy  feet 
and  indeed  the  hours  speed  on  all  too 
swiftly,  for  Autumn  is  a  most  allur- 
ing season ;  reluctantly  one  sees  it  pass. 
To  our  western  world  there  also  comes 
that  belated  period  of  warm  days  called 
Indian  Summer,  which  so  insistently 
invites  a  mood  of  dolce  far  niente.  In 
England  this  brief  return  of  mild  weather 
appears  in  honor  of  the  festival  days  of 
St.  Martin,  and  of  St.  Luke,  the  phy- 
sician, and  fittingly  bestows  a  lingering 
touch  of  healing  sunshine  ere  Winter 
winds  are  on  the  way. 

The  equal  occurrence  of  day  and  night 
in  March  and  September,  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  celestial  equator ;  the  summer 
solstice  in  June,  and  the  winter  solstice  in 
December,  determining  the  four  divisions 
of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter, 
are  periods  in  this  great  universe  that 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  in  the  thoughtful 
mind  a  sense  of  wonderment,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  of  rhythm.  Once 
upon  a  time  in  England  the  legal  year 
began  at  the  spring  solstice,  and  the  his- 
toric year  with  January  first.  This 
came  down,  like  many  laws  and  customs, 
from  old  Rome,  where  the  calendar  was 


determined  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  was 
used  until  the  age  of  Gregory  XIII,  who 
prescribed  the  changes  which  have  been 
used  generally  in  Europe,  and  America, 
from  that  time.  Russians,  Greeks  and 
Slavs  held  by  the  earlier  way  of  reckon- 
ing. The  Hebrews  begin  their  year  in 
October,  and  date  from  3,760  years  and 
three  months  B.  C.  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  how  much  of  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar  remains  extant  in  present  day 
names.  There  is  Janus,  of  mythology, 
looking  both  backward  and  forward,  and 
presiding  over  the  rites  and  festivities  of 
the  New  Year.  Then  February,  which 
name  implies  fasting  and  purification; 
swiftly  followed  by  the  warrior  Mars, 
who  has  been  blowing  and  blustering  ever 
since  about  the  prestige  he  once  had  in 
opening  the  year.  However,  April  really 
signifies  the  opening  up  of  Nature,  when 
gentle  breezes  over  the  harp  of  life  build 
up  a  joyful  resurrection  hope  in  human 
hearts.  Everywhere  Alay  is  thought  of  as 
the  graceful  Maya,  who  comes  with  shin- 
ing eyes  and  bloom-bound  tresses ;  and 
joyful  June  represents  the  stately  Juno, 
w^ho  brings  with  her  the  queen  of  flowers 
— the  rose. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  July  received  its 
name  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  August 
from  Augustus — the  first  Emperor  of 
Rome.  The  remaining  months  retain 
their  appellations  as  numbered  on  the  old 
calendar.  September  suggests  the  sev- 
enth note  in  the  scale,  and  the  roundh'ig 
perfection  in  a  great  symphony.  The 
''tenth"  month  terminates  the  year,  and  is 
actually  none  other  than  the  twelfth, 
which  brings  the  most  sacred  festival  of 
Christmas. 

One  does  not  wonder  greatly  that  the 
Ancients  revered  the  sun,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  fact  that  the  earth's  position  with 
regard  to  the  sun  controls  the  scale  of 
this  symphony  of  the  seasons.  In  color- 
ful Persia,  the  "Land  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun,"  there  was  a  god  of  light, 
Mithra  by  name,  who  acted  as  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  whose  nativity 
fell  at  the  winter  solstice.  Semitic  peo- 
ples in  Babylonia  and  Syria  had  their  god 
— Tammuz — who  presided  over  fertility 
and  vegetation.  At  the  height  of  summer 
came  their  month  named  for  this  god. 
The  same  god  was  the  Adonis  of  the 
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Greeks ;  the  several  names  Osiris,  Attis, 
Tammuz  and  Adonis  represented  in 
Egypt  and  W  estern  Asia  a  god  who  con- 
trolled vegetable  life,  who  died  and  rose 
again  annually.  "Among  the  Greeks,  the 
thought  of  the  seed  buried  in  the  earth  in 
order  to  spring  up  to  new  and  higher  life 
readily  suggested  a  comparison  with 
human  destiny,  and  strengthened  the  hope 
that  for  man,  too,  the  grave  may  be  but 
the  beginning  of  a  better  and  happier 
existence  in  some  brighter  world 
unknown.'' 

The  Greek  legends  came  down  through 
Syria  from  Babylonia ;  probably  about  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  In  Syria 
the  Semitic  appellation  of  Adon,  meaning 
lord,  had  been  added ;  he  was  "lord  Tam- 
muz" ;  the  Greeks  converted  his  title  into 
a  proper  name,  and  dropped  the  last  word, 
so  that  he  was  thenceforward  known  as 
Adonis.  He  became  exhausted  each  year 
and  disappeared  from  earth ;  when  he 
returned  everything  revived,  bloomed  and 
flourished.  During  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon the  Hebrew  people  imbibed  many 
things  from  their  captors,  and  in  this 
way  comes  the  explanation  of  Ezekiel 
eight,  and  fourteen — "Then  he  brought 
me  to  the  gate  of  Jehovah's  house  which 
was  toward  the  north ;  and  behold  there 
sat  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz." 


It  is  written  of  Adonis  that  he  was  so 
charming  and  beautiful  that  a  jealous 
rival  took  the  form  of  a  wild  boar,  and 
killed  him.  Such  an  animal  is  indeed  the 
enemy  of  vegetation.  Possibly  in  this 
legend  lies  the  origin  of  the  prohibition 
of  eating  the  meat  of  swine. 

These  stories  are  of  things  that 
occurred  before  the  prophet  ^Malachi 
wrote  those  beautiful  words :  "Unto  you 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings."  These  are  the  beliefs  of  peoples 
who  lived  in  the  generations  before  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  God 
more  fully  to  mankind.  Yet  the  sym- 
phony of  the  seasons  was  designed  when 
Genesis  eight  and  twenty-two  was  uttered, 
"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease."  In  this  symphony  throughout  the 
long  ages  the  notes  of  pathos  and  sadness 
have  ever  been  beautifully  balanced  with 
the  blare  and  brilliancy  of  exultant 
jubilation. 

"Day  hangs  its  light  between  two  dusks 
and  song 

Is  there  at  the  beginning  and  the  end." 

The  years  have  brought  "rain  from 
heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.'' 


The  Summer  Missionary  Conferences 

A.  V.  Casselman 


THE  last  Summer  Missionary  Con- 
ference has  just  come  to  a  close.  It 
is  now  possible  to  look  back  over  the 
Conferences  of  this  summer  and  to  esti- 
mate to  some  degree  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ferences and  their  worth  to  the  Church. 

Conferences  were  held  this  year  as  fol- 
lows:  Frederick,  Md.,  at  Hood  College, 
July  2  to  July  9;  Brooklyn,  Ind.,  at  Beth- 
any Park,  July  9  to  July  15;  Salisbury, 
X.  C,  at  Catawba  College,  July  14  to 
July  21  ;  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  at  Kiskiminetas 
Academy,  July  16  to  July  23 ;  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  at  Heidelberg  College,  July  21  to 
July  28 ;  Collegeville,  Pa.,  at  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, July  30  to  August  6;  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  at  Theological  Seminary,  August  4 
to  August  11;  Plymouth,  Wis.,  at  the 
Mission  House,  August  20  to  August  27 ; 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  Zion  Church,  Septem- 
ber 7,  8  and  9. 

As  usual,  there  were  certain  character- 
istics which  were  common  to  all  of  the 
Conferences  this  year,  and  there  were 
other  special  features  which  gave  indi- 
viduality to  each  one. 

Taking  the  Conferences  as  a  whole  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  from 
present  indications  they  were  self-sup- 
porting. One  or  two  of  the  Conferences 
will  evidently  be  just  a  little  bit  under 
self-support,  but  others  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  by  turning  in  a  splendid 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  account. 

With  the  two  exceptions  of  Bethany 
Park  and  Kiskiminetas,  the  attendance  at 
the  Conferences  this  year  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  last  year,  the  decrease  in  at- 
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tendance  being  practically  uniform 
throughout  all  the  Conferences.  This  was 
generally  accounted  for  by  common  opin- 
ion of  nearly  everybody  in  every  section 
where  the  Conferences  were  held  by  the 
fact  that  times  were  not  quite  as  pros- 
perous as  last  year.  Everybody  said  that 
neither  work  nor  money  was  quite  as 
plentiful  as  last  year.  This  condition  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Summer  Missionary 
Conferences,  for  practically  all  of  the 
summer  assemblies  of  our  Church  and 
other  denominatidns  were  smaller  in 
attendance  than  last  year. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Confer- 
ences, as  a  whole,  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  the  strongest  home  missionary  pro- 
gram that  we  have  ever  put  on  at  the 
Conferences.  The  Home  Missionary 
theme  was  given  special  emphasis  this 
year.  Text-books  were  especially  timely 
and  interesting,  and  were  taught  at  all 
of  the  Conferences  by  specialists  who 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
subject.  The  theme  also  proved  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  young  people  of 
the  Church  as  they  thought  about  the 
Home  Missionary  problems  of  youth  in 
America  today.  The  platform  meetings 
in  particular  were  of  especial  interest. 

Another  encouraging  characteristic  of 
the  Conferences  of  this  year  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  more  congregations  rep- 
resented at  the  Conferences  than  ever 
before.  In  many  instances  where  the 
Conferences  were  not  as  large  as  last  year 
the  number  of  congregations  represented 
was  a  great  deal  larger.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.    li  we  can  continue  to  grow 


along  this  line,  until  every  congregation 
is  represented  by  a  well-selected  delega- 
tion, we  shall  be  approaching  the  ideal. 
Huge  competitive  delegations  from  a  few 
large  congregations  are  not  nearly  so  de- 
sirable for  the  Conference,  as  a  smaller 
body  of  delegates  very  carefully  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  congregations 
representing  the  whole  Conference  ter- 
ritory. 

Another  very  interesting  and  very 
hopeful  characteristic  of  the  Conferences 
this  year  was  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, there  were  more  young  men  at 
the  Conference  this  year  than  last  year. 
This  was  especially  true  of  several  Con- 
ferences. Nothing  is  more  desirable  for 
the  Conferences  or  helpful  for  the 
Churches  than  to  have  the  young  men  of 
the  Church  interested  in  the  modern  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  Con- 
ferences this  year  was  the  fact  that  the 
class  room  work  was  of  an  especially  high 
order.  In  the  whole  history  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  Conferences  I  do  not 
remember  a  series  of  Conferences  at 
which  more  faithful  and  consistent  class 
room  work  was  performed.  The  young 
people  especially  took  a  more  active  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  class  room  topics. 
If  this  same  willingness  to  participate  is 
carried  back  to  the  home  congregations, 
there  ought  to  be  some  splendid  results 
along  this  line  evident  in  the  Churches 
this  winter. 

The  Foreign  Mission  theme  of  study, 
''Africa,"  proved  to  be  of  especial  inter- 
est to  our  people  this  year.   The  very  fact 


Delegates  at  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Hood  College,  1928 
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Dklhgates  at  the  Bethany  Park  Missionary  Conference,  1928 


that  we  have  no  Missions  in  Africa  is 
responsible  for  the  consequent  fact  that 
we  do  not  know  as  much  about  Africa  as 
we  should.  There  was  everywhere  notice- 
able a  decided  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  this — to  us — little-known 
continent.  Many  young  people — and 
older  ones,  too,  for  that  matter — went 
away  from  the  Conferences  with  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  African,  a  deeper  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  reach  for  higher  and  better  things 
for  his  native  land  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  stupendous  problem.s 
which  he  confronts  as  he  faces  the  mod- 
ern contact  of  Western  civilization.  The 
whole  theme  was  a  most  illuminating  and 
inspiring  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  from  one  Con- 
ference to  another,  as  it  is  my  privilege 
to  do,  for  each  of  them  seems  to  have  an 
individuality  of  its  own. 

The  Hood  Conference  this  year  was,  I 
feel  sure,  the  best  Conference  that  we 
have  ever  held  at  Frederick,  just  about 
the  same  size  as  last  year,  but  with  a 
great  deal  more  seriousness  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  We  had  just  as  good  a 
time  as  ever,  but  we  did  more  and  bet- 
ter work  than  ever,  and  the  results  of  this 
work  in  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  will  tell  in  the  future  life  of 
the  Church.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  the  program  of  the  Hood  Conference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
ference met  over  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Fourth  of  July  at  Hood  Conference  is  a 
great  day.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
finer  way  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  could 


be  thought  out  than  that  of  the  Hood 
Conference  program.  The  whole  pro- 
gram is  patriotic,  but  it  is  patriotic 
from  a  Christian  standpoint.  The  finest 
pageants  that  are  given  at  any  of  the 
Conferences  are  those  that  are  given  by 
the  Baltimore  and  York  delegations  at 
Hood.  They  were  finer  this  year  than 
ever.  In  the  evening  there  is  always  a 
great  patriotic  program,  Tollowed  by  com-' 
munity  fireworks  and  a  Fourth  of  July 
party.  If  the  congregations  of  Potomac 
Synod  would  only  get  behind  the  Hood 
Conference  with  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
which  are  evidenced  in  other  portions  of 
the  Church,  the  Conference  could  be 
made  to  contribute  magnificently  to  the 
power  and  progress  of  the  Church. 

The  Conference  at  Bethany  Park,  just 
south  of  Indianapolis,  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  Conference  in  that  vicinity. 
It  was  also  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all 
the  Conferences  ever  held  at  Bethany- 
Park.  Good  cheer  was  everywhere  abun- 
dant. One  of  the  fine  things  about  the 
Bethany  Park  Conference  is  that  the 
good  women  of  the  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis furnish  the  meals,  and  there  is  a 
homelike  atmosphere  about  the  whole- 
Conference  which  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where else.  It  is  like  a  great  big  family 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  brothers  and 
sisters.  One  of  the  finest  programs  ever 
put  on  at  Bethany  Park  was  enjoyed  by 
the  Conference,  and  everyone  went  home 
enthusiastically  ready  to  support  the  Con- 
ference next  year.  It  is  very  interesting- 
to  note,  from  our  southernmost  congre- 
gations in  Tennessee  there  are  always 
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delegates  to  the  Bethany  Park  Confer- 
ence. Midwest  Synod  has  set  a  very 
commendable  example  to  the  other 
Synods  in  its  support  of  the  Conference. 
Wherever  the  railway  fare  of  the  dele- 
gates amounts  to  more  than  ten  dollars, 
the  Synod  pays  the  remainder.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  evidently  feel  that  a 
missionary  conference  is  worth  some- 
thing. 

It  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to  be  at 
the  Conference  at  Salisbury  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  those  who  were  there  say 
that  the  Conference  at  Salisbury  this  year, 
while  it  did  not  have  the  great  number 
of  over-Sunday  visitors  that  it  generally 
has,  nevertheless  was  one  of  the  fin- 
est working  Conferences  that  has  been 
held  at  Catawba  College.  The  Conference 
leaders  were  especially  well  chosen  and 
the  Conference  program  was,  in  conse- 
quence, an  exceptionally  strong  one.  Since 
Catawba  College  has  moved  to  Salis- 
bury, the  Conference  is  very  comfortably 
located  in  the  new  buildings.  If  someone 
were  only  able  to  turn  on  the  cold  air 
instead  of  the  hot  air  at  Catawba,  the 
Conference  would  be  correspondingly 
comfortable. 

At  Kiskiminetas  this  year  a  very  inter- 
esting experiment  was  tried  out.  Pitts- 
burgh Synod  has  not  a  sufficient  constitu- 
ency to  support  both  a  summer  camp  and 


a  summer  missionary  conference,  and  has 
requested  that  these  be  combined.  So, 
accordingly,  this  year,  Camp  Harmony 
was  merged  with  the  Summer  Missionary 
Conference  at  Kiskiminetas  Academy. 
The  regular  program  of  a  Summer  Mis- 
sionary Conference  was  carried  through 
and  the  regular  course  of  study  of  a  five- 
day  school  of  Youth  Leadership  Train- 
ing was  presented.  This  made  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  schedule,  but  the  young 
people  of  the  Conference  took  to  it  loy- 
ally. Next  year  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  have  ten  days  for  this  combination 
of  camp  and  conference,  and  then  the 
course  can  be  given  a  little  more  leisurely. 
However,  everybody  present  this  year 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  combination 
had  been  a  very  advantageous  one.  Per- 
haps the  outstanding  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Kiskiminetas  this  year  was  the 
Hungarian  evening  furnished  to  the  Con- 
ference by  a  delegation  of  young  folks 
from  the  Hungarian  Reformed  congre- 
gation of  Homestead.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  instructive  and  inspira- 
tional platform  meetings  at  any  of  the 
Conferences  this  year. 

Concerning  the  Tiffin  Conference  we 
wrote  in  the  year  1926,  "One  can 
always  bank  on  the  Tiffin  Conference. 
Everybody  knows  it  will  be  a  success  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.    There  is 
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always  a  good  attendance  at  the  Tiffin 
Conference."  The  surprise  of  the  Con- 
ference year  was  the  small  attendance  at 
the  Tiffin  Conference.  There  was  only 
about  one-third  of  the  usual  attendance. 
There  seemed  to  be  many  contributing 
reasons  for  this,  which  came  to  a  devas- 
tating conjunction  at  the  date  of  the  Tiffin 
Conference.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  occurrence.  How- 
ever, Tiffin  Conference  had  in  many 
respects  tne  best  program  and  the  best 
classes  in  its  history  this  year.  I  have 
taught  many  classes  at  the  Tiffin  Con- 
ference and  I  never  had  a  better  class 
than  this  year.  Each  of  the  other  teach- 
ers had  the  same  testimony  to  give.  What 
the  Conference  lacked  in  numbers  it  made 
up  in  quality.  It  was  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  at  the  close  that  the 
Conference,  though  small,  was  emi- 
nently successful.  The  most  inspiring 
recreational  program  of  educational  value 
that  the  Tiffin  Conference  ever  had  was 
put  on  this  year.  The  class  for  children 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Mary  Beam  was 
the  finest  class  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
ever  had  at  a  Summer  Missionary  Con- 
ference. Congregations  that  were  not  rep- 
resented at  Tiffin  this  year  missed  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  in  years. 

Collegeville  was  its  usual  self — a  little 
bit  smaller  than  last  year,  but  there  is  to 
be  expected  a  fluctuation  one  way  or  the 
other  from  year  to  year.  No  Conference 
was  more  comfortable  than  the  one  at 
Collegeville  this  summer.  The  new  col- 
lege dormitories,  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
East,  were  ready  for  us  and  everybody 
was  comfortably  housed.-  The  new  din- 
ing room  in  conjunction  with  the  college 
farms  made  an  ideal  combination.  The 
college  campus  was  never  so  beautiful  as 
this  year.  In  consequence  the  Confer- 
ence at  College  never  had  so  comfortable 
a  time. 

The  Lancaster  Conference  struck  a  hot 
week.  It  seems  that  it  can  be  hotter  in 
Lancaster  than  any  other  place  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  when  it  wants  to  be.  How- 
ever, the  Conference  was  good-natured 
about  it.  Repairs  were  in  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating-plant  in  the 
Seminary,  so  that  the  classes  of  the  Con- 
ference were  held  in  the  Academy.  This 
furnished  the  Conference  with  the  finest 


kind  of  accommodations  for  class-room 
work.  In  addition  to  the  fine  program, 
two  things  stand  out  at  Lancaster ;  one 
was  the  exceptionally  well-planned  and 
resourceful  recreational  program  and  the 
other  was  the  presence  at  the  Conference 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Miura.  Mr.  Miura  is  one 
of  our  most  faithful  evangelists  who 
came  to  America  to  attend  the  World's 
Sunday  School  Convention  at  Los  An- 
geles. He  came  East  just  in  time  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  the  Lancaster  Conference. 
He  could  not  speak  very  much  English 
to  the  delegates,  but  the  speech  that  he 
made  to  the  delegates  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Missionary  George  Noss  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Con- 
ference and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
young  people  as  long  as  they  live.  He 
was  a  real  Conference  favorite  and  made 
hosts  of  friends  amongst  the  delegates. 

To  go  from  the  heat  of  Lancaster  to 
the  delightfully  cool  and  invigorating  cli- 
mate of  Wisconsin  for  the  Mission  House 
Conference  was  an  experience  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  i\Iission  House  last 
year  had  the  largest  Conference  in  its 
history.  This  year  the  attendance  was 
just  a  little  bit  smaller.  An  exceptionally 
strong  program  had  been  arranged  and 
was  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm. I  wish  that  every  member  of 
the  other  Conferences  of  the  Church 
could  visit  the  Mission  House  Confer- 
ence. It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  There  is 
no  chapel  or  auditorium  at  the  Mission 
House  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
Conference,  so  the  meetings  are  held  in  a 
tent,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  large  classes,  some  of  which 
numbered  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  this 
year,  were  held  in  the  tent,  while  the 
other  classes  used  the  college  recitation 
rooms.  This  is  very  well  when  it  does 
not  rain  or  storm.  Nearly  every  year  the 
Conference  has  to  beat  a  hurried  exit  to 
some  more  substantial  structure  than  a 
tent.  This  year  some  of  the  classes  were 
held  in  the  dining  room  when  the  wind 
blew  and  the  rain  descended  and  beat 
upon  that  tent.  People  come  farther  in 
greater  numbers  to  attend  the  Mission 
House  Conference  than  any  other  Con- 
ference in  the  Church.  There  is  a  fine 
spirit  of  comradeship  up  there  which  is 
not  to  be  duplicated  anywhere.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  splendid  classes  of  the  Con- 
ference, there  are  natural  advantages  at 
the  Mission  House  enjoyed  by  no  other 
Conference.  A  trip  to  Crystal  Lake  is 
always  a  portion  of  the  Conference  pro- 
gram. This  year  a  trip  was  also  made 
to  the  new  city  of  Kohler,  where  the  Con- 
ference delegates  were  guests  of  the  Koh- 
ler Company.  One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful Summer  Conference  occasions  is  the 
Sunset  Service  and  picnic  supper  on  the 
river  bank  at  the  Mission  House  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Conference  held  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  is  not  quite  so  lengthy  in  the  num- 
ber of  days  as  the  other  Conferences,  but 
had  the  same  number  of  class  periods. 
The  Conference  met  this  year  in  Zion 
Church,  where  splendid  class  room  facili- 
ties were  provided  for  all  of  the  classes. 
Meals  were  served  at  the  Church  under 
the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, so  that  the  Conference  was  a 
thoroughly  self-contained  affair.  Classes 
were  held  on  Friday  evening,  Saturday 
afternoon,  Saturday  evening,  Sunday 
morning  and  Sunday  afternoon.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  classes,  platform  meetings 
were  held  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day nights.  On  Sunday  evening,  before 
the  platform  meeting,  a  union  meeting  of 


all  of  the  young  people  of  the  Churches 
of  Buffalo  was  addressed  by  one  of  our 
missionaries.  The  Conference  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  at  the 
regular  hour  for  the  morning  service. 
When  the  length  of  time  given  to  the 
meetings  is  considered,  there  is  no  Con- 
ference which  gets  more  work  done  in  a 
short  time  than  the  Conference  at  Buf- 
falo. Other  cities  which  are  long  dis- 
tances from  large  centers  might  well  copy 
the  example  of  Buffalo  and  put  on  a 
three-day  Conference  of  their  own  for 
their  particular  community. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Conferences  will 
be  as  successful  in  securing  real  results 
in  the  home  churches  as  they  were  in 
their  Conference  sessions.  The  success- 
ful Conference  does  not  end  with  the 
Conference  sessions.  The  final  result  of 
the  Conference  is  to  be  obtained  back 
home  in  the  home  congregation,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  there  may  flow  into 
the  Churches  a  stream  of  missionary 
knowledge  and  purpose  which  will  prove 
to  be  a  source  of  assistance  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  congregations  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  this  result  is  obtained, 
then — and  only  then — can  we  count  the 
Summer  Missionary  Conferences  a  com- 
plete success. 


Leaders  of  the  Kiskiminetas  Conference  and  Summer  Camp 
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A  Day  at  I 

ABOUT  half-past  6  in  the  morning  we 
hear  a  click  at  the  door,  as  the  cook 
lets  himself  in;  and  a  few  seconds  later 
there  is  a  soft  shuffle  of  his  cloth  shoes 
as  he  passes  down  the  hall  to  the  kitchen. 
After  a  couple  more  winks  of  sleep  and  a 
good  stretch,  we  are  up  and  ready  to 
start  the  day's  work.  A  few  English 
papers  are  waiting  to  be  corrected,  and 
the  finishing  touches  must  be  put  on  the 
lessons  for  the  day.  By  that  time  break- 
fast is  ready ;  and  when  we  have  finished, 
Tai  Sih-iMu  (Mrs.  Davis)  gives  the  cook 
his  instructions  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Classes  start  at  half -past  8,  and  when 
I  stop  at  the  office  on  the  way  to  my  first 
one  I  find  Mei  Lao-ban,  the  head  mason, 
waiting  at  the  door.  He  has  an  order 
from  the  Repair  Committee  for  the  treas- 
urer to  pay  him  for  some  material  he  has 
bought  and  used  for  the  school.  It  is 
sometimes  a  long,  tedious  job  to  count 
out  Chinese  coppers;  so  I  explain  that  I 
have  a  class  right  away,  and  ask  him  to 
come  back  in  an  hour.  He  thanks  me 
with  a  smile,  and  goes  ofif. 

At  half -past  9  he  is  back  for  his  money, 
and  just  as  he  goes  out,  the  head  boat- 
man, Djang  Lao-ban,  comes  in  with 
''meal  tickets."  He  and  his  two  helpers 
made  an  all-day  trip  to  the  Port,  ten 
miles  away,  yesterday,  to  get  a  load  of 
supplies  that  the  steamer  had  brought 
from  Hankow ;  and  on  such  occasions  the 
school  pays  for  the  meals  that  the  boat- 
men have  to  buy  away  from  home.  Djang 
Lao-ban's  nickname  among  the  Mission- 
aries is  ''Captain  Sour-face."  He  is  a 
faithful  old  fellow,  but  he  almost  never 
smiles.  One  day  Dr.  Beam  asked  him 
the  reason,  and  he  replied  simply,  'There 
is  nothing  to  smile  at." 

After  he  goes,  there  are  entries  to  be 
made  in  the  school  ledger,  several  book 
bills  to  be  checked  up  with  Mr.  Ruhl,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Book  Room,  and  a  let- 
ter or  two  to  be  written.  At  10.30  the 
chapel  bell  rings.  This  is  Students' 
Week,  and  today's  service  is  especially 
interesting.  One  of  the  Middle  School 
seniors  delivers  a  helpful  address,  and  the 
student  choir  gives  a  good  account  of 
itself.  At  11  o'clock  there  is  another  class 
to  be  met,  and  then  it's  dinner  time. 


uping,  1926 

When  I  get  back  to  the  house  I  find 
Tai  Sih-Mu  down  by  the  cellar  door, 
superintending  the  weighing  of  a  lot  of 
firewood  that  a  man  has  just  brought  in 
from  the  country.  Wood  is  sold  by  weight 
and  we  have  to  examine  it  carefully 
sometimes,  to  be  sure  that  the  vendor  has 
not  wet  it  to  make  it  heavier!  We  have 
bought  fuel  from  this  man  before,  how- 
ever, and  know  him  to  be  reliable.  After 
the  wood  has  been  paid  for  and  stowed  in 
the  cellar,  and  we  have  gone  into  the 
house,  the  farmer  gives  our  servants  a 
small  percentage  of  what  we  have  paid 
him.  This  is  a  tip,  or  '''cumshaw."  The 
servants  were  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  sale,  so  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  tipped,  but  it  is  the  "kuei 
jii,"  or  custom. 

For  dinner  today  we  are  having  Chinese 
food,  cooked  in  real  Chinese  style  and 
eaten  with  chopsticks.  Some  of  the  deli- 
cacies are  rice,  bean  sprouts,  chestnuts, 
bamboo  shoots,  bean  curd  with  soy  bean 
sauce,  pork  balls  and  egg,  peanuts,  sesame 
seed  wafers,  and  tea.  Most  Chinese  food 
should  be  eaten  while  it  is  still  hot,  or,  at 
least,  warm,  so  we  do  not  keep  it  over 
from  one  meal  to  the  next,  but  give  the 
servants  whatever  is  left.  We  cannot  help 
smiling  when  we  notice  that  our  cook  has 
prepared  more  of  some  dishes  than  we 
can  possibly  eat ! 

I  get  back  to  the  office  just  as  the  mail 
comes  in  from  town,  about  four  miles 
away.  We  receive  mail  from  the  States 
about  every  week  or  ten  days ;  and  as  this 
is  one  of  the  lucky  days  there  isn't  much 
work  done  until  the  home  letters  are  read 
and  the  papers  receive  at  least  a  casual 
glance.  Then  there  is  school  mail  to  be 
attended  to,  more  book  work  to  be  done, 
and  another  lot  of  English  papers  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  Beck's  Chinese  assistant  drops  in 
to  get  some  money  for  Mr.  Beck,  who 
is  preparing  to  start  on  a  two  or  three- 
day  trip  to  the  primary  schools  at  the 
various  out-stations.  Mrs.  Davis  runs 
in  for  a  few  minutes  on  her  way  to  play 
the  organ  at  the  women's  weekly  prayer 
meeting.  This  meeting  is  especially  for 
the  women  of  the  neighborhood^  for 
whom  Mrs.  Hoy  is  carrying  on  industrial 
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^ork,  and  Mrs.  Owen  is  preaching  to 
them  today.  Dr.  Hoy  comes  in  to  talk 
about  the  purchase  of  some  new  books 
for  the  Hbrary;  and  Mr.  Alspach  stops 
with  a  bill  for  supplies  for  his  chemistry 
•class.  A  little  later  Mr.  Hsiung  brings 
in  one  for  some  physics  apparatus  that 
he  has  bought. 

Classes  are  out  at  4  o'clock,  and  then 
the  students  who  have  business  at  the 
office  come  to  attend  to  it.  Two  boys, 
^vhose  families  are  poor  and  who  had  to 
delay  payment  on  part  of  their  school 
fees,  come  in  to  settle  up.  Another  wants 
lielp  on  tomorrow's  lesson.  Three  or  four 
boys  in  the  Self-Help  Department  bring 
in  their  work  reports,  and  these  must  be 
•entered  in  the  work  record  book.  And 
the  athletic  coach  comes  to  report  about 
the  progress  being  made  on  the  new  vol- 
leyball court. 

Then  I  get  away  from  the  office  for  a 
little  while  to  help  some  of  the  boys  who 
are  learning  to  play  basketball.  Mr. 
Owen  is  instructing  another  group  on 
the  soccer  field,  while  Mr.  Taylor  is 
•coaching  a  few  tennis  players.  The  courts 
are  all  in  use  and  there  are  several  boys 
awaiting  their  turn. 

Down  in  the  school  garden  a  number 
of  students  are  working  at  various  tasks, 

Fredi 

Fredi  Fetto  has  been  the  joy  and  pride 
•of  the  American  School  for  Boys,  Bagh- 
dad. In  character,  in  scholarship,  in  gen- 
•eral  ability  and  in  his  Christian  spirit  he 
outstripped  every  one  else  in  the  school. 
The  Hale  Memorial  Church,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  offered  $50  to  be  known  as  the 
Warner  Lentz  Scholarship,  to  be  given 
to  a  boy  in  our  school  who  would  be  able 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lentz  and 
live  out  his  ideals  and  principles.  There 
Avas  no  question  that  this  award  should  go 
to  Fredi  Fetto.  If  a  vote  had  been  taken 
teachers  and  pupils  would  have  voted 
unanimously.  No  teacher  and  no  pupil 
ever  questioned  the  high  mindedness  of 
this  lad. 

This  fine  boy,  like  Warner  Lentz, 
whose  spirit  he  already  had,  met  with  a 
tragic  death.    He  was  drowned  in  the 


under  the  supervision  of  one  of  their  own 
number ;  and  others  are  helping  Mr.  Tis- 
inger  in  the  inspection  and  weighing  of 
pears.  There  is  a  special  variety  of  pear 
that  grows  in  this  section  of  China,  and 
in  the  fall  Mr.  Tisinger  buys  them  from 
the  local  farmers  and  sells  the  seeds  to 
the  University  of  Nanking,  where  they 
are  used  in  agricultural  experiments.  A 
little  later  in  the  afternoon  the  farmers 
come  to  the  office  for  their  money,  and 
one  of  the  student  office  assistants  helps 
count  the  coppers  and  pay  the  men. 

Supper-time  soon  comes  and  we  are 
ready  for  it.  About  7  o'clock  the  school 
buyer  makes  his  daily  call  to  find  out 
what  we  want  in  the  way  of  fruit,  veg- 
etables, etc.,  from  town  the  next  day. 

At  7.30  one  of  the  Literary  Societies  is 
holding  a  debate,  to  which  the  Faculty 
and  their  families  are  invited.  After  an 
enjoyable  hour  and  a  half  listening  to  the 
youthful  orators,  we  call  it  a  day. 

Home  looks  good,  as  we  settle  down 
for  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the  Amer- 
ican mail  that  came  today.  \\'hen  that 
is  finished,  we  play  a  few  records  on  the 
Victrola,  and  then  are  off  to  bed  for  a 
good  sleep  before  tackling  another  day's 
round  of  duties. 

A.  Bertram  Davis. 

Fetto 


Fredi  Fetto  (at  left) 
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Tigris  River  while  trying  to  save  the  Hfe 
of  one  of  his  schoohiiates. 

Fredi  Fetto  came  from  a  Christian 
home  and  the  influence  of  his  home  and 
of  the  school  helped  to  make  him  what 
he  was.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  old, 
but  in  mind  and  spirit  like  a  boy  four  or 
five  years  older.  The  boys  always  looked 
upon  him  as  just  and  honest  and  he  was 
called  upon  usually  by  the  teachers  to  get 
the  truth  and  by  the  students  to  solve 
their  difficulties. 

He  led  his  class,  though  he  was  the 
youngest  in  it.  He  took  a  part  in  all  the 
school  activities.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  and  never  missed 
a  meeting.  He  was  also  a  Boy  Scout  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  plays 
given  in  the  school.  In  the  Blue  Bird  he 
took  the  leading  role — Tyltyl,  and  acted 
his  part  so  well  that  the  people  still  speak 
about  it.  He  also  was  in  the  English 
Speaking  Contest  and  received  honorable 
mention. 

One  of  the  last  fine  things  I  saw  him 
do  was  to  conduct  the  boys  of  his  class  in 
Bible  study.  They  had  a  vacant  period  ; 
it  was  the  day  before  examination ;  the 


class  was  getting  ready  for  their  exam- 
ination in  Bible.  As  I  looked  into  the 
door,  I  saw  Fredi  occupying  the  teacher's 
place.  He  was  reading  an  account  of 
Paul's  missionary  journeys  from  a  Bible 
Atlas  which  Mrs.  Staudt  had  given  him 
to  read.  Before  him  were  twenty  boys^ 
Moslems,  Jews  and  Christians,  all  having- 
their  Bibles  open,  following  the  account 
and  making  notes.  He  would  read  a  sen- 
tence or  two  and  then  throw  his  black  eyes 
over  the  class  and  the  boys  would  ask  him 
questions  or  he  would  make  his  comments. 
I  stood  in  the  doorway  for  ten  minutes  or 
more  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  conducted 
recitations  I  have  seen. 

This  scene  shows  the  perfect  respect 
the  boys  had  for  him ;  also  what  he  might 
have  done  one  day  in  teaching  the  way  of 
Christ  to  Moslems,  Jews  and  Oriental 
Christians,  li  it  is  true,  as  he  played  irt 
the  Blue  Bird  when  he  visited  the  Land 
of  Memory,  that  the  dead  revive  when  we 
think  of  them,  then  he  still  truly  lives,, 
for  every  teacher  and  pupil  thinks  of  him. 
His  spirit  will  never  die  in  our  school. 

C.  K.  Staudt. 

Baghdad,  Iraq. 


Our  Young  People 

Alliene  Saeger  De  Chant 


"So  many  men,  so  many  minds, 
So  many  roads  that  wind  and  wind." 


I SAT  l)eside  her  at  a  pine  table  outside 
our  dining  tent  at  the  World  Youth 
Peace  Congress,  Eerde,  Holland.  I 
wanted  to,  for  her  road  was  so  different 
from  mine.  She  is  21;  speaks  three 
languages  ;  has  had  to  struggle  for  her- 
self since  she  was  13 ;  and  is  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  revolution  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Church  has  failed ;  that 
religion  has  nothing  to  offer.  When  I 
asked  her  to  Whom  she  goes  when  in 
deep  trouble,  she  had  no  answer  but  'self,' 
and  she  asked  me  how  I  know  and  why  I 
am  sure  that  God  is  in  every  babe,  in 
every  living  thing. 

The  German  pastor,  who  subsists  on 
bread  baked  twenty- four  hours,  on  nuts 
and  on  olive  oil,  told  me  why  he  left  the 
Church.  Another  delegate  explained  why 


he  considers  it  a  sin  to  eat  food  prepared 
in  lard,  and  eggs  that  contain  potential 
Hfe. 

The  educationalist,  whose  road  is  ''hap- 
piness," also  had  much  to  tell,  and  she, 
whose  father,  out  of  suffering,  brought 
forth  Pan  Idealism,  gave  me  explanatory 
pamphlets. 

An  Indian  showed  us  the  Gandhi  road, 
and  I  spent  a  long  time  with  him  who 
said  with  vehemence,  "Send  us  no  more 
Missionaries." 

Roads,  narrow,  broad,  winding,  broken,, 
rugged,  straight. 

Let  us,  the  Youth  of  America,  with 
Tolerance  and  Understanding,  see  that 
they  merge  on  the  Great  Highway,  the 
Way  to  Peace ! 
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Do  You  Know  That 


There  were  500  delegates  from  31 
nations  at  the  World  Youth  Peace  Con- 
gress, Eerde,  Holland  ?  And  that  Ameri- 
ca's delegation  numbered  73  from  20 
states,  including  Mexico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Among  the  U.  S.  A.  delegates  were 
a  negro  poet,  an  architect,  a  labor  leader, 
students,  teachers,  reporters,  editors, 
social  service  workers,  a  lawyer,  a  pro- 
bation officer,  and  lecturers?  And  that 
two  of  them  are  working  in  Russia,  two 
in  India,  one  in  Cairo,  one  in  Cyprus, 
and  a  number  traveling  for  "service" 
purposes  in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe? 

The  roll  of  nations  at  the  Congress 
included:  Africa,  America,  Austria, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Cyprus,  Czecho- Slovakia, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  India, 
Indonesia,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Jugo- 


slavia, Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland  and  Syria. 

Among  the  organizations  represented 
were  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
Camp  Work  of  European  Youth,  World 
Youth  Jewish  Youth  Organization,  the 
International  Educational  Bureau,  World 
Youth,  Jewish  Boy  Scout  Association, 
Weltjugendliga,  Socialist  Youth  Inter- 
national, Communist  Youth  International, 
Boy  Scouts  International,  Anarchist 
Youth  International  and  Catholic  Youth 
International. 

There  are  125  organizations  in  Amer- 
ica that  promote  international  under- 
standing and  world  peace,  35  of  which 
are  national  in  scope. 

There  are  at  least  twelve  periodicals 
that  can  be  considered  organs  of  the  peace 
movement,  circulated  among  children, 
youth  and  professionals. 


Decision  Moments 

''In  Every  Life  There  Comes  the  Moment  to  Decide' 


"When  one  becomes  a  part  of  a  con- 
ference he  is  refreshed,  invigorated  and 
stimulated  by  the  uplifting  and  inspiring 
atmosphere  that  is  gradually  woven  into 
his  soul.  The  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
tolerance,  concentration  and  meditation 
on  higher  things  I  like  to  believe  is  the 
spirit  of  modern  youth.  One  week 
at  Hood  Conference  convinced  me  that 
youth  is  on  a  higher  plane,  spiritually, 
mentally  and  physically,  than  ever  before. 
The  mask  of  frankness,  that  the  world 
calls  brazen,  is  nothing  more  than  that 
which  youth  uses  to  cover  their  real 
feelings  of  sincerity  and  earnestness." 
These  are  the  words  of  J.  Ken  Kohler, 
one  of  the  four  Baltimore  youth,  who 
at  1928  Hood  Conference,  decided  to 
enter  the  ministry. 

With  like  earnestness  and  frankness, 
W.  Aubrey  Daffer,  another  of  the  four 
youth,  pays  this  tribute  to  the  conference : 
"The  bearing  it  had  on  my  life  was  to 
find  myself  ...  I  want  to  look  back  on 
those  days  .  .  .  and  think  of  them  as  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus 


Christ,  and  the  supreme  moments  of  my 
life  when  I  made  my  decision." 

"The  act  of  deciding — a  fixed  inten- 
tion— determination — a  decisive  result — 
the  judgment  of  a  court" — These  five, 
encircled  with  conference  influences, 
helped  Edward  T.  Plitt.  "If  we  stand 
true,"  he  says,  "to  our  decisions  and  con- 
tinue to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  judg- 
ment of  that  higher  court  which  is  in 
heaven  .  .  .  Little  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  abiding  by  our  decisions  if  we  remem- 
ber that  promise,  Xo,  I  am  with  you 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.'  " 

And  to  Edward  L.  Schlingman,  the 
conference  was  "the  reaching  of  a  long 
sought  goal" — the  "finding"  and  "settling 
on  that  higher  thing  that  will  make  me 
happy  for  life."  And  he  sums  it  all  up 
in  these  meaningful  words :  "Nor  was  I 
alone,  for  my  fellows  were  also  moved 
...  So  here  we  are,  about  to  journey 
with  Christ,"  mindful  of  the  words  of  the 
hymn:  "I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go, 
dear  Lord." 
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Children's  Corner 

Below  is  a  picture  of  the  500  young 
people  from  31  nations  who  tented  for  10 
days  on  a  heath  in  Holland,  and  planned 
earnestly  how  they  could  help  bring  peace 
to  all  the  world,  so  that  you,  when  you 
have  grown  tall  and  straight,  need  never, 
never  carry  a  gun  nor  drive  an  aeroplane 
that  throws  bombs  and  poison  gas. 

See  if  you  can  find  your  "Miss  Alliene." 
Fm  squatting,  left  middle,  in  front  of  the 
blackest,  brightest  "blacks"  from  Africa 
and  America.  Xot  far  away  is  a  youth 
from  India,  in  a  white  robe,  the  delegate 
from  Syria,  and  two  Chinese.  In  front 
of  me  are  two  Germans,  a  Swiss  and  a 
little  person  from  Norway.  In  the  center, 
front,  (just  above  the  letter  "X")  is 
Harold  F.  Bing,  Great  Britain,  leader  of 
our  Congress.  During  the  \\^orld  War  he 
was  put  in  prison  for  three  years  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  young  men  should 
kill  each  other.  On  his  right  (not  ours) 
is  our  Congress  translator,  a  German  who 
put  English  speeches  into  German  and 
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French  quicker  than  we  can  read.  He 
knows  Dutch  and  Esperanto,  too.  On  his 
right  is  Miss  Marguerite  De  Goeijen^ 
Holland,  our  ''Camp  Mother"  one  of  the 
sweetest  young  women  your  "Miss 
Alliene"  has  ever  met.  She,  too,  speaks 
many  languages.  And  between  the  two 
Indian  delegates  in  costume,  on  Mr. 
Bing's  right,  are  two  important  delegates, 
one  from  China  and  Mr.  Anton  A.  H. 
Hoytink,  of  Holland.  N^otice  the  pine 
trees  and  the  tents  hidden  among  them.  I 
wish  }  ou  could  see  the  heather  blooming. 
The  building  in  front  is  one  of  the  can- 
teens. Each  of  us,  you  see,  wears  a 
round  badge.  On  it  is  our  name  and  the 
nation  we  live  in.  Beneath  our  name,  in 
colors,  are  the  languages  we  speak:  red 
for  English,  black  for  German,  blue  for 
French  and  green  for  Esperanto.  Your 
"Miss  Alliene"  hopes  that  some  day,  not 
so  far  off,  all  nations  will  speak  one 
language  other  than  their  own — that 
language  one  that  everybody,  the  world 
around,  can  understand. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 


Society 


Flora  Rahn  Lentz,  Editor, 
311  Market  St.,  Bangor,  Pa. 


Wedding  Bells 


MANY  friends  in  America  will  re- 
member Miss  Toshiko  Takaku,  who 
for  two  years  studied  at  the  Hartford 
School  of  Missions,  and  who  in  the  vaca- 
tion months,  was  a  popular  guest  at  many 
of  the  Summer  Conferences.  Her  active, 
faithful  interest  in  these  Conferences  is 
well  known  to  our  Church  people ;  and 
their  sincere  interest  in  Miss  Takaku  will 
further  be  increased  at  the  news  of  her 
marriage,  on  July  10th,  to  Mr.  Y.  Maru- 
yama.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Allen  K.  Faust  in  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Sendai,  of  which  denomination 
Mr.  Maruyama  is  a  member. 

The  Church  was  artistically  decorated 
with  the  Japanese  congratulatory  designs 
of  bamboo  and  pine.  Miss  Schneder 
acted  as  organist ;  at  the  first  strains  of 
the  Lohengrin  Wedding  March,  two  tiny 
flower  girls  entered  the  Church,  scattering 
flowers  down  the  centre  aisle  in  advance 
of  the  bridal  party. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  in  full  cere- 
monial Japanese  costume,  were  attended 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kawaguchi,  of  Sendai. 
The  ring  ceremony  was  used.  The  ser- 
vice, from  beginning  to  end,  was  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maruyama 
will  reside  at  170  Kita  Rokubancho, 
Sendai.  Mr.  Maruyama  is  a  teacher  of 
Bible  in  the  Sendai  Baptist  Girls'  School 
and  Mrs.  Maruyama  will  continue  teach- 
ing in  the  Bible  Training  Course  of 
Miyagi  College. 

It  may  be  of  added  interest  to  say  that 
both  the  bride  and  groom  were  formerly 
students  at   Hartford,   though  not  the 


Mrs.  Maruvaaia  (Toshi  Takaku)  at 
A  Missionary  Conference 

same  year.  They  first  met  at  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Miss  Mary  Gerhard  in 
Sendai,  to  former  students  of  Hartford. 

Our  sincerest  congratulations  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maruyama! 

Mrs.  Allen  K.  Faust. 


Fortieth  Anniversary 


THE  Birthday  Party,  July  27th,  at  the 
home  of  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Rachel  Ankeney,  to  celebrate  the  For- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Beaver  Church,  near 


Xenia,  was  a  happy  occasion  for  mem- 
bers and  friends. 

The  Society  was  fortunate  and  ha])py 
to  have  Mrs.  J.  H.  Steele,  of  Massilon, 
Ohio,  who  had  organized  the  society  forty 
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years  ago,  as  the  honor  guest. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Flynn  conducted  the  devo- 
tional service  and  gave  the  message  of 
welcome  to  the  guests.  Mrs.  Steele  gave 
"Glimpses  into  the  Past."  Miss  Helen 
Ankeney  took  up  the  historic  thread  and 
gave  the  history  of  the  society  to  the 
present  time. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Kalbfleisch,  Dayton,  presi- 
dent of  the  W.  M.  S.  South  West  Classis, 
brought  greetings  from  that  body. 

Eight  Charter  Members  are  living, 
seven  of  whom  were  present  at  the  Anni- 
versary Party.  A  social  hour  followed 
the  program. 

A  Public  Anniversary  Service  was  held 
at  the  Beaver  Church,  Sunday,  July  29th, 
at  8  P.  M.,  pastor,  Rev.  Arthur  Leem- 
ing.    Miss  Helen  Ankeney,  President  of 


the  W.  M.  S.,  gave  the  Address  of  Wel- 
come. Reminiscences,  "Oak  Grove  Mis- 
sionary Society"  (organized  1879),  Mr. 
Albert  Ankeney.  Miss  Muriel  Fair, 
President  of  the  G.  AI.  G.,  brought  greet- 
ings, told  of  the  organizing  by  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Ankeney,  1919,  and  what  the  Guild 
has  accomplished  since  that  time. 

Special  music  enriched  the  programs  at 
both  the  Anniversary  celebrations.  A  se- 
lection of  special  interest  was  the  favorite 
h}'mn  of  early  days  in  the  Oak  Grove 
Society,  sung  by  a  quartette  from  that 
society — Mrs.  Charles  Ankeney,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Andrews,  Mr.  Albert  Ankeney, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ankeney. 

The  Oak  Grove  Missionary  Society  had 
both  men  and  women  as  members.  It 
gave  place  to  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  organized  in  1888. 


Notes 


The  recent  consolidation  of  Mission 
Boards  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  larger  denominations.  At  the  last 
General  Conference  one  Board  of  Mis- 
sions was  formed,  composed  of  the  Union 
Board  of  Foreign  Missionary  Administra- 
tion, the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  Board  will  consist  of  twenty-one 
members,  ten  men,  of  whom  six  shall  be 
ministers,  ten  women  and  the  president 
of  the  General  Conference  ex-officio.  The 
two  executives  will  be  a  corresponding 
secretary,  a  man,  and  an  associate  corre- 
sponding secretary,  a  woman. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Irene  A.  Anewalt,  President  of 
the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.,  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Fillman,  chairman  Central  Committee, 
Bethel  Reformed  Community  Center, 
represented  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  at  the  funeral  of  Missionary 
Elmer  S.  Kleinginna  at  Anselma.  Pa. 
Reverend  Kleinginna  was  scheduled  as  a 
speaker  on  Home  Missions  for  some  of 
the  Institutes. 

*  *  * 

Executive  Secretary  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Kerschner  visited  the  two  Hungarian 
Missionary  Societies  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


September  10th  and  11th.  The  visits  fol- 
lowed the  week-end  missionary  confer- 
ence in  Buffalo,  where  Aliss  Kerschner 
and  Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller  taught  mis- 
sion study  methods  and  texts. 

*  5fS  * 

Mrs.  Pauline  Reagle,  formerly  of  Mt. 
Bethel,  Pa.,  for  a  number  of  years  the 
able  recording  secretary  of  the  W.  M.  S., 
East  Pennsylvania  Classis,  has  disposed 
of  her  comfortable  country  home  and  has 
located  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  John  Ferguson,  President  Coun- 
cil of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  will 
be  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  October 
Conference  of  the  Missionary  Federa- 
tion of  Allentown.  Miss  Kerschner  will 
teach  "Friends  of  Africa"  at  the  same 
conference.  The  November  issue  of  the 
Outlook  of  Missions  will  contain  Mrs. 
Ferguson's  account  of  her  visit  to  South 
America.  The  article  was  especially  pre- 
pared for  that  issue. 

An  Omission 

On  page  377,  August  issue,  under  the 
photograph  "Chums"  the  names  should 
have  been  Ruth  Heinmiller  and  Greta 
Hinkle.  The  name  Heinmiller  was 
omitted. 
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Prayer  Calendar 


What  a  big  part  Christian  literature 
has  played  in  bringing  world  friendship 
to  the  heart  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  everywhere.  In  non-Christian 
lands  Christian  literature  is  even  more 
precious  than  it  is  to  us,  for  there  is  such 
a  dearth  of  it. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society, 
through  the  Thank  OlYering,  is  helping 
to  send  "Happy  Childhood"  and  'The 
W^omen's  Messenger"  to  many  readers  in 
China;  'The  Treasure  Chest,"  published 
in  five  vernaculars,  to  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  in  India ;  ''Light  of  Love,"  a 
monthly  magazine  for  Japanese  women, 
and  "Skokoshu,"  a  Sunday-school  paper, 
for  the  little  ones ;  as  well  as  a  Christian 
magazine  to  Moslem  young  people. 

On  the  November  page  of  the  Prayer 
Calendar,  we  see  even  the  Indian  baby 


enjoying  the  pictures  in  "The  Treasure 
Chest." 

Mrs.  Irvin  W.  Hendricks,  Director  of 
the  Educational  Commission,  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Christian 
literature  and  is  ever  ready  and  eager 
to  speak  on  the  power  of  the  printed 
page.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  was 
she  who  wrote  the  prayer  for  this  page 
of  our  World  Friendship  Calendar.  Mrs. 
Hendricks  is  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  to  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  North  America  and  serves  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Wilson  Col- 
lege Conference  of  Missions.  All  phases 
of  the  work  of  Zion's  Church,  Chambers- 
burg,  of  which  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Irvin  W.  Hendricks,  D.D.,  is  pastor,  find 
her  a  willing  counselor  and  assistant. 


''Our  Sacred  Trusf' 

By  Martha  S.  Clingan 

(Can  Be  Sung  to  Tune  "Ariel") 
(For  Use  With  December  Program) 


o 


UR  Father,  with  a  grateful  song 
For  mercies  which  around  us  throng 

And  crown  our  lives  each  day, 
To  Thee  we  come ;  Thy  gracious  hand 
Has  ever  guarded  our  dear  land. 

O  guide  us  still,  we  pray. 

Courageous  souls  in  this  new  world 
The  banner  of  the  cross  unfurled, 

All  loss  for  Christ  their  gain. 
They  walked  with  God  and  knew  no  fear ; 
Our  heritage,  the  call  we  hear 

To  follow  in  their  train. 


A  sacred  trust,  a  holy  task 
For  consecrated  wills  we  ask, 

For  purpose  strong  and  high; 
That  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
Intent  upon  the  common  good, 

Our  selfishness  may  die. 

Our  fathers'  God,  on  Thee  we  call, 
Now  at  Thy  feet  adorning  fall. 

Bring  Thee  a  thankful  prayer. 
True  to  our  sacred  trust,  may  we 
Hold  our  America  for  Thee, 

And  all  its  blessings  share. 
— Reprinted  from  Women  and  Missions. 


The  Quiz 

1.  — In  Japan,  what  two  trees  are  used  to  signify  congratulations? 

2.  — What  article  contains  this  quotation,  "The  only  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ f 

3.  — When  was  the  first  Jewish  synagogue  opened  in  the  United  States? 

4.  — You  are  invited  for  a  fall  cruise  in  what  ship? 

5.  — Who  is  Mrs.  Chen? 

6.  — How  are  Guild  girls  challenged  to  earn  $2.50? 

7.  — What  does  Dr.  Arbuckle  say  of  Mrs.  Chen?    Give  its  significance. 

8.  — What  was  William  Penns  daring  dream? 

9.  — What  loss  hy  death  has  come  to  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  recently? 
10. — What  is  the  ''Ten-Year  Program"  of  the  Home  Mission  Board? 
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Death  of  Reverend  Elmer  S.  Kleinginna 


Reverend  Elmer  S.  Kleinginna,  Super- 
intendent of  Bethel  Reformed  Commun- 
ity Center,  South  Philadelphia,  and  pas- 
tor of  St.  Matthew's  Reformed  Church. 
Anselma,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  died 
Tuesday,  August  28,  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  follow- 
ing an  operation  the  previous  day  for 
appendicitis.    Age  38  years. 

Reverend  Kleinginna  was  born  in 
Exeter  Township,  Berks  County,  Pa.  He 
was  the  son  of  Adam  and  the  late  Mary, 
nee  Snyder,  Kleinginna.  He  graduated 
from  the  Williamson  Trade  School  near 
Philadelphia  and  later  studied  to  equip 
himself  for  religious  work.  For  a  year 
he  was  principal  of  Beechwood  Academy 
in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  He  later 
organized  a  mission  in  a  needy  commun- 
ity in  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
did  notable  work. 

In  October,  1925,  he  was  called  to  the 
Superintendency  of  Bethel  Reformed 
Community  Center,  and  was  shortly 
thereafter  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  At  his  request  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Elam  J.  Snyder,  assisted 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Bartholomew,  had  charge 
of  the  ordination  service  in  the  Tabor 
Reformed  Church,  of  which  Reverend 
Snyder  was  at  that  time  pastor.  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  at  Bethel  Commun- 
ity Center,  Reverend  Kleinginna  served 
the  St.  Matthew's  Church  as  stated 
supply. 

Reverend  Kleinginna  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary  LaRose,  daughter  of  the 
late  Reverend  Edwin  LaRose  and  wife, 
and  an  infant  son,  Ralph  Elmer  LaRose. 

The  funeral  was  held  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  with  services  in  St.  Matthew's 
Church.    At  the  request  of  the  departed, 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Kleinginna 
AND  Infant  Son 


his  cousin,  Reverend  Snyder  and  Rever- 
end Benjamin  S.  Stern,  D.D.,  officiated. 
Burial  was  made  in  Trinity  Reformed 
Church  Cemetery,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Reverend  Kleinginna  possessed  a  pleas- 
ing personality  and  a  passion  for  Chris- 
tian work.  To  this  service  he  gave  him- 
self unreservedly.  He  was  a  faithful 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God  and  has 
doubtless  won  ''the  crown  of  life."  The 
sympathy  of  the  entire  Church  goes  out 
to  the  bereaved  widow  and  orphan. 

E.  J.  Snyder. 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  the  total  immigration  into  the 
United  States  was  500,600,  a  decrease  of  37,400,  or  7  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  (the  immigration  for  zvhich  was  538,000). 
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Home  Mission  Ideals 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.  D. 


IN  every  sphere  of  human  Hfe  it  is  im- 
|i  portant  to  hold  up  proper  ideals  and 
(earnestly  strive  to  attain  the  same.  No- 
where is  this  more  essential  than  in  the 
Home  Missionary  enterprise.  The  work 
of  Home  Missions  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  one's 
own  country.  This  is  the  supreme  and 
all-controlling  ideal  of  the  whole  Church 
as  well  as  of  its  different  parts  as  these 
are  represented  in  Boards  and  other 
agencies.  There  are  at  least  five  outstand- 
ing ideals  which  our  Board  of  Home 
Missions  seeks  to  realize. 

1.  An  adequate  church  in  every  com- 
munity. It  is  important  that  every  com- 
munity be  provided  with  a  suitable  church 
building.  Where  there  is  no  church  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  The  Church  in  a  com- 
munity is  the  conserver  of  spiritual  life 
and  the  promoter  of  all  that  is  good  and 
worthy  in  life.  Some  communities  are 
overchurched.  There  is  keen  and  often 
bitter  rivalry  among  different  denomina- 
tions. Where  such  a  condition  prevails 
our  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  no 
desire  to  place  another  church.  But  there 
are  many  communities  which  are  neg- 
lected and  in  some  of  them  at  least  we 
have  a  direct  responsibility.  The  church 
should  be  well  located.  It  should  be 
placed  at  a  point  where  it  can  be  easily 
reached,  where  it  is  visible  as  a  constant 
symbol  and  appeal  to  the  people.  It 
ought  to  be  an  adequate  church,  properly 
equipped  to  carry  forward  the  modern 
program  of  church  activity. 

2.  A  well  organised  congregation  to 
render  fullest  service.  A  congregation  is 
never  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  always  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  composed  of  like 
minded  individuals,  believers  in  Christ 
who  have  banded  themselves  together  in 
holy  fellowship  in  order  that  as  a  united 
body  they  may  render  most  effective  serv- 
ice to  the  community  in  which  they  are 
located.  A  congregation  must  never  be- 
come self-centered,  nor  self-sufficient.  It 
is  not  a  social  club  or  an  ethical  group, 
but  it  is  a  great  spiritual  force  project- 


ing its  life  into  every  relationship  of 
human  life.  To  accomplish  this  a  mission 
church  must  be  properly  organized.  It 
must  have  its  officers,  its  leaders,  its 
societies.  It  must  be  a  great  working 
force.  Frequently  the  members  which 
constitute  it  are  few  in  number  and  are 
inexperienced  in  church  work,  conse- 
quently much  training  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience  are  required  to  make  the  mis- 
sion an  efficient  church.  Statistics  reveal 
the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  our  Synods 
the  mission  churches  stand  above  the 
average  in  efficiency  for  the  whole  denom- 
ination, which  indicates  that  we  are  at 
least  partially  reaching  the  ideal  we  have 
set  before  us. 

3.  To  care  for  neglected  groups.  In 
our  cosmopolitan  America  we  have  a 
polyglot  population.  We  have  many  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people,  some  of  whom 
are  sadly  neglected.  There  are  many  mil- 
lions of  foreign-speaking  people,  some  of 
whom  are  related  to  the  Reformed  Church 
by  ties  of  faith  and  fellowship,  for  whom 
we  are  peculiarly  responsible.  There  are 
those  who  are  separated  from  others  by 
the  fact  of  color  and  speech,  by  the  acci- 
dent of  class  and  cash.  There  are  labor 
groups,  some  migrant  and  others  station- 
ary ;  there  are  rural  communities.  Many 
of  these  groups  are  not  provided  with 
gospel  privileges.  To  some  of  them  we 
are  called  upon  to  minister. 

4.  To  bring  each  mission  to  self-sup- 
port. The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
adopted  a  Ten-Year  Program  which  looks 
forward  towards  bringing  everyone  of  its 
present  287  Missions  within  this  period 
to  self-support.  In  many  instances  Mis- 
sions remain  too  long  on  the  Roll  of  the 
Board  and  receive  aid  far  beyond  the 
period  when  they  ought  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. This  works  hardships  to  the 
Board  and  does  not  make  for  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  Mission. 
Consequently  the  Board  aims  to  speed-up 
and  develop  the  strength  and  ability  of 
the  Missions  under  its  care.  This  means 
an  intensive  program  for  each  Mission. 
It  calls  for  the  development  of  latent  re- 
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sources  and  a  toning  up  of  every  organi- 
zation. As  these  Missions  now  on  the 
Roll  reach  the  stage  of  self-support  the 
Board  will  be  enabled  to  take  on  new 
work  and  thus  greatly  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  activity. 

5.  To  integrate  each  Mission  into  the 
zvhole  program  of  the  Church.  Every 
Mission  Church  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  body. 
It  receives  support  from  the  entire 
Church  and  consequently  it  must  relate 
its  life  and  activity  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Church.  Thus  each  Mission  must 
direct  its  activities  into  the  channels  of 
benevolence  for  the  whole  Church.  It 
must  extend  its  interest  and  sympathy 
into  our  educational,  Missionary  and  other 
benevolent  phases  of  work.  If  our  Mis- 
sions were  to  keep  all  their  money  unto 
themselves  and  not  give  any  for  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  Church,  practically  every 


one  of  them  would  be  self-supporting,  for 
in  the  Department  of  the  East,  for 
instance,  it  appears  that  last  year  the 
Board  contributed  to  the  support  of  these 
Missions  the  sum  of  $61,000,  but  the 
Missions  contributed  for  benevolences  a 
like  sum  of  $61,000.  But  should  such  a 
course  be  followed  it  would  eventually  re- 
sult in  weaker  rather  than  stronger  con- 
gregations. The  ideal  is  to  build  up 
efficient  congregations  so  that  when  they 
reach  the  state  of  self-support  they  will 
be  able  to  function  vigorously  in  support- 
ing the  entire  program  of  the  Church. 

Here  we  have  a  handful  of  outstanding 
ideals  which  the  Board  of  Missions  is 
seeking  to  attain  for  itself  and  for  the 
Missions  entrusted  to  its  care.  Only  as 
the  entire  denomination  supports  the 
work  of  the  Board  can  these  ideals  be 
realized  and  the  work  be  enhanced. 


Blazing  New  Trails 

(For  Use  with  the  November  Program) 


WHETHER  the  repiited  early  dis- 
coverers of  America,  before  Col- 
umbus, were  in  any  sense  missionaries 
cannot  be  told.  If  they  were,  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  became  extinct.  How- 
ever, in  later  years,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Switzerland  all  contributed  to 
the  la}nng  of  the  Protestant  religious 
foundations  of  America. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  was 
hastened  by  the  discovery,  in  that  coun- 
try, of  the  art  of  printing.  A  newly 
developed  love  of  literature  easily  turned 
to  a  rediscovery  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Bible  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  men 
whose  "conscience,  heart  and  mind  God 
had  touched  by  His  quickening  spirit." 
These  men  were  struggling  for  freedom 
of  thought  and  one  country  after  another 
in  every  part  of  Europe  contributed  men 
who  rose  up  and  struck  heavy  blows  at 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Papacy. 
W'yclif  in  England,  who  was  the  first  of 
all  reformers  to  say,  'The  only  head  of 
the  Church  is  Christ" ;  Huss  of  Bohemia ; 
Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany; 
Calvin  and  Zwingli  in  France  and  Switz- 
erland.   Thus  came  the  Reformation  in 


a  half  dozen  European  nations — gradu- 
ally, simultaneously.  The  different  doc- 
trines held  and  preached  by  these  reform- 
ers soon  led  to  disagreements  from  which 
sprang  into  being  denominational  names 
which  abide  to  this  day. 

The  sixteenth  century  marked  the  rise 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Holland. 
William  of  Orange  was  the  champion  of 
popular  rights  in  government  and  relig- 
ion— ideals  which  shaped  much  of  our 
American  national  history.  These  ideals 
also  ushered  in  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
in  France.  This  was  the  age  of  Calvin, 
of  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots  and  so 
bore  directly  on  the  future  of  our  country. 
Finally,  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, came  the  greatest  era  in  English 
history  during  which  came  victories  over 
many  enemies  of  Protestantism.  From 
thence  dates  new  life  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  not  only  in  England,  but  through- 
out Europe  and  prophetically  in  America. 
Thus  the  Reformation  may  be  spoken  of 
as  the  crowning  event  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

America  had  been  discovered  and  one 
can  easily  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  these 
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coincident  events.  "The  Reformation 
must  have  a  theatre  for  its  unfolding. 
The  new  world  must  have  a  population 
fit  to  develop  it.  The  Almighty  was 
working  on  a  large  scale  and  for  world- 
wide results."  The  new  world,  there- 
fore, dawned  on  a  form  of  Christianity 
presented  not  only  by  a  Gregory  or  a 
Boniface  but  on  that  of  a  Luther,  a 
Zwingli,  a  Knox  and  others. 

The  French  had  explored  the  country 
from  the  Carolinas  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  claimed  it  for  their  Catholic  King. 
One  persecution  after  another  fanned  the 
flame  of  restlessness  in  the  lives  of  the 
followers  of  the  Reformers  and  America 
became  a  refuge  for  them.  The  beauties 
of  Florida  lured  the  refugees  who  had 
previously  fled  for  religious  liberty  to 
Holland,  Switzerland  and  England.  In 
Florida  their  first  ef¥orts  to  establish  a 
colony  failed.  Homesickness,  hunger 
and  disease  bore  heavily  on  them.  The 
Indians  were  friendly,  but  soon  the  lust 
of  the  newcomers  for  wealth  led  to  dis- 
pute and  warfare.  Then  a  new  peril 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  When  Philip 
the  Second  heard  that  heretics  from 
France  were  claiming  the  new  world  for 
their  country  and  Protestantism,  he  acted 
promptly  and  savagely.  The  men  whom 
he  sent  ruthlessly  carried  out  orders  to 
gain  control  over  Florida,  which  then 
included  all  North  America  from  Labra- 
dor to  Mexico.  To  a  question  whether 
the  Colonists  were  Catholic  or  Lutheran 
came  the  reply,  "We  are  Lutheran  of  the 
new  religion."  And  the  answer  came 
back,  'T  have  come  to  this  country  to  hang 
and  behead  all  Lutherans  .  .  .  every 
heretic  shall  die."  The  threat  was  car- 
ried out,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  spared. 
The  honor  of  France  was  later  avenged 
and  in  the  scattered  settlements  from 
Maine  to  Florida  the  contributions  of 
these  French  Huguenots  left  their  im- 
press upon  our  national  religious  life. 

'Tn  1607,  an  English  colony  at  James- 
town— not  American,  but  English — estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  America."  In  1620  the  "May- 
flower" sailed  into  Plymouth  Bay  with 
her  hundred  great  souls  to  found  a  colony. 
We  know  what  an  eminent  source  of 
national  religion  sprang  from  this  group 
of  colonists. 


The  efiforts  of  Eliot,  Marcus  Whitman 
and  others  to  give  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  furnish  data  of  great  interest.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
Indians  themselves  who  helped  shape  the 
religious  destiny  of  America,  for  with 
the  settling  of  the  hardy,  self-reliant, 
industrious,  daring  and  liberty-loving 
Dutch  sailors  on  Manhattan  Island  there 
came  a  struggle  to  establish  a  Protestant 
state  in  the  new  world.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  the  West  India  Company 
and  others  were  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  the  settlers  of  America  and  more  or 
less  controlled  affairs  here.  Their  greed 
for  gain  frequently  led  to  hardships  for 
the  settlers  and  finally  the  Dutch  appealed 
to  Holland  for  freedom.  The  Iroquois 
nation,  now  a  deadly  enemy  to  France, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Dutch.  The 
fall  of  Quebec  and  the  destruction  of 
French  claims  in  the  new  world  resulted. 

"Toleration  has  ever  been  a  plant  of 
slow  growth"  and  while  the  Dutch  were 
at  first  most  intolerant,  ill-treating  the 
Quakers,  Baptists  and  Lutherans,  public 
opinion  soon  caused  such  treatment  to 
subside  and  all  sects  found  a  welcome 
among  them.  Dutch  thrift  was  more  in 
evidence  in  their  early  history  in  this 
country  than  their  missionary  zeal.  There 
was,  however,  far  more  excuse  for  this 
absorption  in  material  things  than  we  have 
now.  "They  had  a  wilderness  to  subdue, 
a  government  to  form  and  savages  to 
watch."  To  their  credit  is  the  fact  "that 
the  first  absolutely  free  school  in  America 
open  to  all,  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, came  from  them." 

Just  as  controversies  within  the  Refor- 
mation ranks  in  Europe  led  to  the  rise  of 
conflicting  sects  so,  in  the  American  col- 
onies, before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  were  little  groups 
of  unorganized,  often  unnamed,  people  in 
Massachussetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut and  Long  Island  who  had  grown  dis- 
satisfied with  the  theological  tendencies 
of  the  times.  Into  this  atmosphere, 
quivering  with  religious  excitement,  came 
a  group  of  enthusiastic  souls,  followers 
of  the  sect  named  Quakers,  whose  mis- 
sionary zeal  in  Europe  led  them  to  come 
to  America.  The  names  of  Anna  Hutch- 
inson, Margaret  Brewster  and  others,  are 
familiar  ones  in  American  history  because 
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of  their  devotion  to  religious  liberty  and 
their  zeal  in  preaching  the  Truth.  The 
cause  of  the  Friends  grew  and  expanded. 
Extension  work  was  begun  and  the  move- 
ment spread  to  the  W  est  which  gave  a 
strong  'Quaker  influence  even  to  the 
Appalachians. 

In  1675  a  body  of  English  Quakers 
emigrated  to  America.  About  this  time 
\\'illiam  Penn,  George  Fox  and  other 
Quakers  began  a  missionary  journey 
through  Holland  and  Germany.  This 
one  journey,  in  a  great  measure,  deter- 
mined the  large  element  of  Palatinate 
Germans  who  in  after  years  came  to 
Pennsylvania.  Penn  had  a  daring  dream 
to  establish  a  state  without  armies  and 
a  purpose  to  bring  all  citizens,  including 
Indians,  to  civilization  and  Christianity 
by  justice,  kindness  and  love.  His  liberty- 
loving  policy  brought  thousands  to  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Friends  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  great 
moral  issue  of  the  century — slavery.  They 
were  forbidden  to  own  slaves.  Their 
peace  doctrines  and  temperance  ideas  are 
well  known.  They  dealt  fairly  with  the 
Indians.  Puritans,  Dutch  and  Quakers 
paid  for  all  the  land  they  bought  from 
them. 

The  Scotch-Irish  settlers  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  came  to  America  ''as  at  the  call 
of  God."  Their  religion  was  founded  in 
Scripture  and  they  brought  to  the  new 
world  a  stamp  of  their  convictions 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
They  founded  universities  and  colleges. 
They  were  stern  and  unyielding  patriots 
and  furnished  America  with  many  great 
leaders  in  civic  and  religious  circles. 

The  years  1682  to  1741  marked  the 
greatest  German  immigration  to  the  new 
world.  Queen  Anne  of  England  granted 
free  transportation  to  some  twenty  thou- 
sand Germans.  Most  of  these  settled 
along  the  Hudson.  Others  later  settled 
in  and  near  Philadelphia.  Their  religious 
affiliations  were  of  various  kinds.  They 
had  neither  preachers  nor  teachers, 
neither  churches  nor  schools.  They  were 
exiles  for  religion's  sake,  but  they  made 
no  provisions  for  protecting  and  extend- 
ing the  Christianity  for  which  they  had 
been  willing  to  be  exiled. 

In  1739  George  Whitefield,  who  had 
been  on  an  evangelistic  tour  in  Pennsyl- 


vania, seeing  the  moral  destitution  of  the 
German  settlers  and  being  unable  to 
preach  to  them  in  their  tongue  wrote  to 
Count  Zinzendorf  urging  him  to  send 
German  missionaries.  The  cry  from  the 
zvilds  of  America  was  heeded  and  Andrew 
Eschenbach  was  sent.  With  this  ^Moravian 
preacher  came  others  together  with  such 
sects  as  the  ]\Iennonites,  the  Tunkers, 
and  Siebentagers.  Later  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf himself  came  with  the  hope  of 
federating  the  scattered  German  bands. 
A  general  conference  was  called  in  Ger- 
mantown,  near  Philadelphia,  at  which 
every  German  sect  in  Pennsylvania  was 
represented  and  as  a  result  seven  synods 
were  held  in  seven  successive  months.  A 
spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  was 
promoted  but  the  effort  of  church  feder- 
ation was  far  in  advance  of  the  time  and 
finally  came  to  naught.  The  Moravians 
were  pioneers  in  the  education  of  women. 

The  presence  of  Jews  with  Columbus 
when  he  sailed  to  America  is  an  interest- 
ing fact.  To  their  inventive  mind  must 
be  credited  several  nautical  and  astronom- 
ical instruments  without  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  the  unmeas- 
ured seas.  Colony  after  colony  of  them 
came  from  Portugal,  Holland,  England, 
Germany  and  Poland.  They  established 
strong  Jewish  centers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  they  had  settled  in  considerable 
numbers  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,. 
]\Iaryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1682  they  rented  a  building  and  opened 
it  for  synagogue  service.  The  Jew  pos- 
sesses "intellectual  and  moral  traits  which 
have  powerfully  affected  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  our  own  country  especi- 
ally." In  scientific  lines,  in  politics  and 
statecraft,  as  patriots,  in  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  won  renown.  So  they  too  have 
made  large  contributions  to  our  religious 
foundations. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  of 
Christianity  which  came  to  America  had 
their  rise  and  development  among  the 
nations  which  founded  American  insti- 
tutions. All  who  dwell  in  this  fair  country 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rich  relig- 
ious heritage  which  is  theirs,  to  the  men 
who  in  its  earliest  history  were  fearless 
in  blazing  new  trails. 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner. 
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Mrs.  Chen  Speaks  of  Jerusalem 

Anna  Froehlich 


HURRYING  along  the  shaded  walk 
leading  from  the  Main  Building  to 
Alumnae  Hall  of  Wilson  College,  Miss 
H.  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  a 
stranger,  who  with  kindly  face  and  beady 
brown  eyes  looked  into  hers  and  volun- 
teered the  question :  "Can  you  tell  me 
where  is  Hannah  Miller's  class  in  Room 

Looking  up  and  beaming  in  return, 
Miss  H.  replied,  indicating  the  building 
by  a  gesture  of  the  head,  "That  is  the 
building  if  it  is  Room  7.  Can  you  find 
your  way  into  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,  thank  you,"  the  stranger  re- 
plied in  foreign  accent. 

Miss  H.  scrutinizing  the  full  round 
face,  saw  the  straight  black  hair,  the  keen 
brown  eye,  the  high  cheek  bones,  and 
ventured  this  question  sympathetically : 
"Pardon,  are  you  Chinese  or  Japanese?" 

"Chinese,"  proudly  smiling,  responded 
the  stranger,  and  with  another  "thank 
you"  passed  on  to  find  her  classroom. 

The  kind  and  satisfied  heart  that 
beamed  from  the  bright  face  of  a  lone 
alien  in  our  land,  the  confidence  con- 
veyed by  her  tone  of  voice,  and  the  quiet 
composure  shown  as  she  waited  for  her 
answer,  impressed  Miss  H.  as  she  hast- 
ened her  own  steps  to  make  up  what  she 
had  lost  in  her  inter-racial  interview.  She 
often  had  wished  to  have  opportunity  to 
hear  a  Chinese  woman  speak  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  asked  her  question  was 
indeed  thrilling. 

Miss  H.  followed  the  figure  of  her 
sudden  and  short  acquaintance  as  the 
Chinese  lady  mingled  with  different 
groups  on  the  campus,  in  the  audience 
and  in  the  dining-room. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  announced, 
"Mrs.  Chen  will  address  the  twelve 
o'clock  meeting  today  on  the  Jerusalem 
Conference."  • 

Miss  H.  was  eager  to  sit  near  the 
rostrum  that  she  might  get  the  full  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker  as  well  as  the 
message  she  had  to  deliver. 

Mrs.  Chen  wore  her  heavy  black  hair 
in  a  coil  low  on  her  neck  and  arranged 
loosely  about  her  brow.    Her  dress  was 


of  a  soft  blue  color  and  made  in  two 
pieces  over  Chinese  pattern.  The  neck 
line  and  the  right  side  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  end  of  the  over  blouse  was  trim- 
med in  embroidery  of  Chinese  design. 
Her  feet  were  shod  in  American  two- 
strap  slippers  over  blue-gray  stockings. 

As  she  approached  to  the  front  and 
stood  behind  the  speaker's  stand,  color 
rose  to  her  swarthy  cheeks.  Her  voice  was 
gentle  and  her  sentences  measured  as  she 
felt  her  way  to  express  her  thoughts.  She 
carried  her  large  audience  of  women  and 
young  girls  throughout  her  hour's  ad- 
dress as  they  listened  eagerly  and  breath- 
lessly to  catch  every  word  from  her  lips. 
In  some  cases  she  was  quaint  in  her  ex- 
pressions, but  her  whole  address  was 
filled  with  the  soul  of  a  Christian. 

Some  of  the  things  she  told  us  in  hei 
account  of  the  Holy  Land  are  these : 

Two  chapters  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  book  on 
the  Holy  Land  are  fine  accounts  of  what 
the  stony  country  looks  like. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  commercialized 
about  like  Coney  Island.  Children  were 
found  begging  everywhere  for  money. 
"Bacchuchee"  was  their  constant  call. 

Thornbushes  in  greatest  abundance 
were  blooming  down  by  the  Dead  Sea. 
Sheep  all  about  on  the  hillsides  as  in 
Jesus'  time  reminded  her  of  the  parable 
of  the  lost  sheep.  It  was  here  that  Jesus 
talked  to  little  groups  from  time  to  time 
and  at  one  time  he  announced  himself  to 
be  the  Savior  to  one  woman. 

When  they  were  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  three  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  they  could  see  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea  so  far  below. 

The  wilderness  was  an  actual  rocky 
desolation ;  but  the  stillness  brought  out 
your  soul  before  God. 

In  the  morning,  one  saw  people  in  dif- 
ferent poses,  meditating  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill ;  some  were  lying  prone  on 
their  backs  looking  up  to  God. 

Everything  is  against  the  negro :  there- 
fore, he  turns  to  God.  They  are  superior 
to  you  spiritually. 
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It  is  a  twenty-minute  walk  from  the 
Temple  to  Gethsemane. 

Jerusalem  is  on  the  isthmus  that  joins 
three  continents  and  it  is  there  that  our 
faith  was  born. 

Those  are  some  of  the  thoughts  Mrs. 
Chen  gave  in  her  modest  manner. 
•  On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Chen, 
dressed  in  a  white  costume  of  her  native 
style,  addressed  the  sunset  service  on  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower. 

She  emphasized  the  fact  that  Jesus 
placed  prime  importance  on  the  good 
ground  that  brought  forth  an  hundred- 
fold. Her  lesson  was  beautifully  and 
simply  pictured  as  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
walking  among  the  stony  paths  of  Pales- 
tine. She  often  referred  to  living  and 
thinking  in  "J^sus  way." 

After  the  service  she  showed  snapshot 
pictures  of  her  family;  her  mother,  her 


three  children  and  her  husband.  There 
were  a  few  Jerusalem  scenes  among  them 
also ;  the  church  in  which  the  Conference 
met,  some  prominent  personages  in  at- 
tendance as  Dr.  Speer  and  Dr.  Mott. 

Once  the  table  group  with  which  she 
dined  sang:  "We  like  Mrs.  Chen.  When 
she  comes  again  we  hope  she  will  bring 
her  family."  Whereupon  she  held  up  her 
envelope  of  pictures  and  said,  *'I  have  my 
family  here." 

She  had  been  in  America  at  this  time 
one  month,  and  will  remain  a  month 
longer.  Her  home  is  in  Shanghai  where 
she  is  a  missionary  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
worker. 

"Mrs.  Chen  is  our  Cornelius,"  said 
Dr.  Arbuckle,  "on  whom  the  Spirit  has 
descended  before  her  nation  is  baptized. 
We  must  give  up  our  prejudice  as  did 
Peter." 


Department  of  Stewardship 

Mrs.  John  Lkntz,  Secretary 


THE   good   ship,   "Stewardship,"  has 
been  launched  for  the  fall  and  winter 
cruise  of  1928-29! 

Every  member  of  our  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 
is  invited  and  urged  to  be  a  guest — where 
members  are  not  registered  for  the  cruise, 
it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  local  stew- 
ardship secretary  to  urge  their  partici- 
pation in  the  feast  of  good  things  that  are 
prepared  for  this  annual  cruise. 

Baggage!  Well,  there  is  very  little 
needed  and  it  can  be  supplied  at  a  very 
small  cost.  There  is,  first  of  all,  "Stew- 
ardship Packet,  No.  6"  ;  this  contains  nine 
separate  leaflets,  each  one  in  a  dififerent 
colored  dress — yes,  a  rainbow  variety  to 
match  all  complexions,  suit  all  moods  and 
provide  a  change  for  all  sorts  of  weather ! 

Then  there  is  our  study  book,  "Stew- 
ardship in  the  Life  of  Women" — surely 
not  one  of  us  will  want  to  embark  on  our 
winter's  cruise  without  knowing  about 
"The  Woman  with  a  Little  Room,"  "The 
Woman  with  a  Needle,"  "The  Woman 
with  a  Costly  Ofifering,"  "The  Woman 
with  an  Hour,"  "The  Woman  with  a 
Little  Son,"  or  "The  Woman  with  a 
Message."  Every  chapter  in  this  splendid 
book  is  a  gem  and  as  we  study  we  will 


gain  an  entirely  new  conception  of  Stew- 
ardship.   Do  not  miss  this  special  treat. 

Some  of  us  will  want  to  take  our 
daughters  and  friends  along — for  them 
we  have  chosen  the  book,  "Stewardship 
in  the  Life  of  Youth." 

The  small  folks  must  also  have  con- 
sideration on  such  a  trip.  For  them 
"Stewardship  Stories,"  "More  Steward- 
ship Stories,"  and  "Stewardship  Stories," 
by  Morrill,  will  supply  both  entertain- 
ment and  knowledge,  so  that  after  the 
cruise  is  over  the  children  will  have  a 
very  practical,  working  knowledge  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  good  steward. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  shopping  foT 
our  winter's  supplies.  They  can  be 
ordered  from  either  of  our  literature 
depositories;  your  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention,  for  it  is  time  to  get 
under  way. 

Now  all  aboard,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  from  west  to  east,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  stewardship  cruise 
of  1928-29!  May  you  all  receive  great 
benefits  for  your  future  life  of  steward- 
ship !    Bon  voyage  I 
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Our  Thankoflering  Boxes 

An  Exercise  by  Margaret  Lancaster  String 


Women  gathered  as  for  the  regular 
meeting — 

President: — (rapping  for  order) — 
Ladies,  if  you  remember,  we  decided  at 
our  last  meeting  to  dispense  with  busi- 
ness to-day  and  present  our  Thankoffer- 
ings,  telling  our  plan  for  collecting  the 
same. 

I  shall  ask  our  secretary  to  call  the  roll 
and  as  your  name  is  called  will  you  come 
forward,  deposit  your  box  on  the  table 
and  tell  your  plan  for  filling  it. 

Mrs.  Critical: — Madame  President,  be- 
fore we  have  the  roll  call,  I'd  like  to 
ask  ''just  what  is  done  with  all  the  money 
we  strive  so  hard  to  collect?"  I  read 
that  magazines  are  being  sent  to  our  mis- 
sionaries and  I,  for  one,  am  not  in  favor 
of  denying  myself  that  our  missionaries 
may  be  able  to  sit  under  some  magnificent 
palm  tree  in  the  shade,  and  read  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

We  send  them  to  the  foreign  countries 
to  work,  not  to  take  their  ease  and  enjoy 
the  climate ! 

President: — I  am  so  glad  Mrs.  Critical 
asked  that  question  as  I  had  really  plan- 
ned to  read  to  you  just  what  our  Thank- 
offering  will  be  used  for  and  I  am  sure 
after  you  have  this  information  you  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  give. 

(Reads  from  W.  M.  S.  reports  where 
the  money  goes). 

Shall  we  go  on  with  the  roll  call  now? 

Secretary: — Mrs.  Thoughtless. 

Mrs.  Thoughtless: — My  box  is  rather 
light,  I  thought  so  little  of  it.  I  really 
had  no  definite  plan,  I  just  dropped  in  a 
cent  or  two  whenever  I  thought  about  it. 
I  did  it  about  once  a  month,  I  should  say. 

Secretary: — Mrs.  Tight- wad. 

Mrs.  Tight-wad : — Madame  President, 
I  just  didn't  use  my  box,  I  think  we 
should  be  very  careful  how  we  use  our 
money,  so  I  never  give  to  general  things  ; 
now  if  this  society  cares  to  pay  for  any 
little  thing  for  one  of  our  missions,  I  will 
contribute,  but  I  do  not  like  to  give  in 
lump  sums. 

Secretary: — Mrs.  Careless. 

Mrs.  Careless: — Madame  President, 
when  you  gave  me  my  box  I  laid  it  down 


and  forgot  all  about  it  until  you  men- 
tioned it  at  this  meeting,  of  course  I  want 
to  give,  so  ril  just  hand  you  the  money 
(goes  toward  the  table  and  opens  purse) 
About  how  much  are  the  Ladies  giving? 
O,  what  do  you  think !  Pve  forgotten  my 
money,  (turning  to  President)  Well, 
Madame  President  you  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse me  this  time;  of  course  I'll  make  it 
up  next  year,  we  take  this  kind  of  offer- 
ing evej-y  year,  don't  we? 

Secretary: — Mrs.  Mary  Helper. 

Mrs,  Mary  Helper: — Madame  Presi- 
dent, our  experience  has  been  so  different 
from  the  others,  I  asked  every  member 
of  my  family  to  help  fill  my  box.  We 
decided  that  when  any  joy  came  to  us  we 
would  drop  into  the  box  a  coin,  in  size 
according  to  the  estimate  we  placed  on 
the  joy.  So  my  box  is  filled  with  coins 
both  large  and  small ;  one  reminds  me 
that  baby  recovered  from  diphtheria,  one 
came  from  Ralph  because  he  helped  to 
win  at  foot-ball,  and  one  from  Mabel 
when  she  passed  her  final  test  with  a  good 
grade,  even  baby  put  in  one  when  Granny 
came  for  a  visit,  the  largest  one  is  from 
my  husband  when  I  recovered  from  my 
last  illness.  My  box  is  like  an  old  friend, 
it  would  take  all  afternoon  to  tell  about  it. 

Secretary: — Mrs.  Mistaken. 

Mrs.  Mistaken: — I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
box,  too,  is  full ;  but  I  feel  after  what 
Mrs.  Helper  said  I  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  I,  too,  made  my  whole  family 
give,  I  decided  that  when  anyone  made  a 
spot  on  the  table-cloth  they  must  cover  it 
with  a  coin  for  the  box,  and  at  first  it 
was  fun,  but  as  the  days  went  by  and 
first  one  and  another  were  compelled  to 
put  in  money,  the  family  rebelled,  but  I 
insisted  on  continuing.  I  know  now  it 
was  a  mistake,  for  when  my  daughter 
was  asked  to  take  a  box,  she  refused,  say- 
ing, ''she  had  been  punished  enough  by 
one  of  those  boxes  and  she  never  meant 
to  have  one."  I  wish  we  had  used  it  for 
our  joys  rather  than  our  mishaps. 

Secretary :— Mrs.  Selfish. 

Mrs.  Selfish: — Ladies,  I've  just  pur- 
chased a  new  coat  and  you  know  we  srot 
a  new  car  this  year  so  I  had  very  little 
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to  give,  however  I  decided  to  put  in  a 
penny  a  week,  I  don't  think  I  missed  any 
week,  as  I  pride  myself  on  being  exact. 

Secretary: — Mrs  WilHng  Service. 

Mrs.  Willing  Service: — There  is  not  a 
day  that  I'm  not  thankful  for  something, 
so  I  decided  to  drop  in  an  offering  daily. 
It  was  only  a  penny,  but  given  regularly 
it  soon  mounts  up  and  to-dav  mv  box  is 
full. 

Secretary: — Mrs.  Critical. 

Mrs.  Critical: — Madame  President  and 
Ladies,  I  see  I  made  a  mistake  and  missed 
a  lot  of  joy,  too,  by  being  so  critical.  If 
you  will  give  me  a  box  for  next  year  I'll 
use  it  as  Mrs.  Mary  Helper  did  and  pos- 
sibly you  can  change  my  name  to  Mrs. 
Joyous  Giver  next  year.  (All  clap 
hands ) . 

Secretary: — Madame  President,  that 
completes  the  roll  call. 

President: — I'm  sure  we  have  all  bene- 
fited by  this  frank  expression  of  ways 
and  means,  and  I  know  we  will  take  our 
boxes  in  a  different  spirit ;  realizing  they 
have  a  power  to  bless  if  used  in  the  proper 
way. 

*    *  * 

''Thy  Kingdom  Come'' 

The  motto  of  the  World's  Sunday 
School  Tenth  Convention,  which  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  July  11-18,  was  "Thy 
Kingdom  Come."  This  is  also  the  title  of 
the  report  of  that  Convention — a  book  of 
at  least  400  pages  containing  an  account 
of  the  meeting  which  was  attended  by 
over  7,600  delegates  from  many  coun- 
tries. John  T.  Paris,  D.D.,  is  the  editor. 
There  will  be  a  general  account  of  the 
Convention,  many  addresses  will  be 
printed  and  the  findings  of  the  various 
conferences  are  given  in  full.  Requests 
for  "Thy  Kingdom  Come"  can  1)e  sent  to 
the  World's  Sunday  School  Association, 
216  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 
City,  and  notification  will  be  given  when 
the  vokime  is  ready  for  mailing.  The 
cost  will  be  $1.50  postpaid. 


Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


PACKET  PRICES 


Woman's  Missionary  Society   $  .75 

Girls'  Missionary  Guild  50 

Alission  Band   50 

Thank  Offering  30 

Temperance   25 

Organization  and  Membership  20 

Stewardship  No.  6  15 

Life  Members  and  Members  in  Me- 

moriam   10 


IT  is  a  pity  for  any  one  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  or  to  pick  up  any  old  thing 
to  occupy  our  time  from  an  occasional 
impulse.  To  find  out  what  we  are  quali- 
fied to  do  and  to  let  our  life  be  a  constant 
flame  burning  its  way  through  every 
obstacle  as  though  nothing  could  be  done 
without  us  and  as  if  everything  depended 
upon  our  throwing  ourselves  entirely  into 
the  work  with  all  the  power  we  can  com- 
mand— that  was  the  way  Theodore  Roose- 
velt did  things."  May  this  be  the  way 
each  program  committee  and  each  partici- 
pant on  the  program  will  work  during 
the  coming  months.  "I  have  seen  the 
program  packets.  They  are  fine.  Please 
send  us  two  for  the  $1.50  inclosed."  That 
society  is  preparing  for  emergencies ! 
They  know  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  two 
packets  and  have  extra  copies  of  every- 
thing on  hand.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  50 
pieces  of  literature  for  75c? 

The  programs  are  not  based  on  the 
study  books,  they  are  general  in  char- 
acter with  six  programs  on  home  mis- 
sions. Programs  for  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Societies  are  10c  each.  Clipping 
Sheets  for  Program  Committee,  10c. 
Girls'  Guild  Programs  for  the  Fall  are 
based  on  "Africa  Today,"  40c.  Extra 
programs  are  10c  each,  $1.00  per  dozen. 
The  "Lest  We  Forget"  service  mentioned 
in  the  November  Guild  program  sells  for 
2c  each.  "Songs  and  Cheers, 12  pages 
of  just  what  you  girls  are  looking  for  to 
put  life  into  your  Institutes  and  Meetings, 
for  10c.  The  name  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Blue  Hymnal,  18c  per  copy,  postpaid,  is 
proving  very  popular  with  societies  who 
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like  a  "different''  song  book — $1.80  per 
dozen. 

Temperance  Packet,  a  great  array  of 
literature  emphasizing  our  civic  responsi- 
bilities sells  for  25c. 

Stewardship  Packet  No.  6,  the  rain- 
bow packet,  is  priced  at  15c.  The  Stew- 
ardship reading  book  ''Stewardship  in  the 
Life  of  Women,"  that  book  upon  which 
the  worship  services  in  the  missionary 
societies  is  based  from  September  to 
February,  is  priced  at  50c  paper,  $1.00 
in  cloth. 

Reminders  for  December  Meeting: 
Every  subscriber  bring  her  copy  of  the 
October  Outlook  of  Missions  for  the 
song  "Our  Sacred  Trust."  Get  your 
copies  of  the  "Call  to  Prayer."  Follow 
all  directions,  expedient,  in  Clipping 
Sheet  for  the  Program  Committee. 

If  you  are  planning  to  give  a  Peace 
Pageant  during  December  use  "Jesus 
Shall  Reign."  It  requires  five  principal 
characters,  an  invisible  choir  or  quar- 
tette, a  War-torn  W^orld,  always  making 
itself  felt  but  never  visible !  Time  about 
45  minutes,  10c  each.  It  brings  a  splen- 
did message. 

"Blazing  New  Trails,"  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  is  to  be  used  with  the  Novem- 
ber W.  M.  S.  program. 

The  Reading  Course  for  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  contains  the  follow- 
ing new  books  besides  the  study  and 
stewardship  books — "The  Christ  of  the 
Round  Table,"  $1.50;  The  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  $2.00;  The  God  of  Gold, 
(Africa),  $1.50;  Diana  Drew,  a  romance 
of  India  bv  the  author  of  Red  Blossoms, 
$2.00;  Thamilla,  a  thrilling  tale  of  ad- 
venture in  Nigeria,  $1.75.  Get  into  the 
reading  course,  women ! 

For  free  distribution  are  the  leaflets, 
''To  the  woman  who  is  not  a  member" 
and  "To  the  new  member."  These  will 
help  to  stimulate  attendance  and  member- 
ship. The  Organization  and  Membership 
Packet  sells  for  20c.  Did  you  get  your 
cop}'  ? 

All  societies  please  order  from  the  De- 
pository in  which  district  you  are  located. 
Headquarters,  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416 
Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  The  Woman's  Missionarv 
Society,  2969  25th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


THE  theme  for  the  December  meeting 
in  G.  M.  G.  is  "Temperance."  At 
this  meeting  we  suggest  a  short  report  on 
the  Crusade  for  Christ  campaign.  This 
is  not  a  new  organization  or  a  club  to 
join,  but  an  endeavor  to  get  the  youth  of 
North  America  to  think  upon  three  great 
goals  for  the  next  few  years.  The  goals 
are :  Evangelism,  World  Peace  and  Citi- 
zenship (or  Law  Enforcement).  The 
Girls'  Missionary  Guild  should  take  part 
in  this  great  Crusade  by  developing  self- 
control,  by  having  wholesome  healthful 
interests,  by  having  high  ideals  and  aspi- 
rations and  by  facing  the  practical  issues 
of  the  day. 

"Come  all  ye  Guild  girls — 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pen!" 
A  play  contest  is  on!  We  want  all  the 
Guild  girls  who  are  interested  at  all  in 
play  writing  to  get  busy  on  a  one-act 
play.  The  plays  may  be  written  on  the 
following  subjects :  World  Friendship, 
Thank  Offering,  Stewardship,  Member- 
ship, Budget,  or  Educational  Value  of 
Mission  Study.  If  some  of  you  are  in- 
spired to  write  a  play  on  each  subject 
send  all  of  the  plays  in. 

A  reward  of  $2.50  will  be  given  for 
every  play  that  is  printed  and  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Outlook  of  Missions  to  the 
Guild  represented.  All  manuscripts  for 
plavs  must  be  sent  to  Ruth  Heinmiller, 
2969  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1929.  Let's  have  plays  from 
every  Guild ! 

Miss  Lygia  Hickernell,  Meadville,  Pa., 
sent  in  correct  answers  for  questions  in 
June  and  July  Outlook  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Meyer,  Fredonia,  Pa.,  sent  correct 
answers  for  questions  in  Julv  issue. 

g.m.g: 

Eastern  Svnod — Stone  Church,  Pa., 
Christ  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Trayes  with  10  charter  members. 

Ohio  Svnod — Upper  Sandusky,  O.. 
Emanuel  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Good  with  9  charter  meml)ers  ;  Cleve- 
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land,  O.,  Fourth  Church.  Intermediate 
Guild,  organized  by  Ruth  Heinmiller 
with  8  charter  members. 

*    *  * 


Mission  Band 
Eastern  Synod — Willow  St.,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Edna  Breckbill  with  12 
charter  members. 


txp: 


nd 


What  Do  You  Know? 


What  is  the  three-fold  purpose  of 
G.  M.  G.? 

Where  is  the  Guild  Bible  verse 
found  ? 

Give  the  Guild  motto. 
State  the  name  of  the  Guild  hymn. 
What  was  the  membership  of  G.  M. 
G.  May  1,  1928? 

The  G.  M.  G..  budget  is  supporting 
what  Home  Mission  w^ork? 


7.  What  Foreign  Mission  work  is  our 
budget  supporting? 

8.  \Miat  is  the  Thank  Offering  chal- 
lenge for  this  year  ? 

9.  W^hat  Foreign  work  is 
ported  by  the  G.  M. 
Offering  ? 

10.    The  Thank  Offering  will  provide  for 
what  Home  Mission  work? 


being  sup- 
G.  Thank 


■in 


Answers  to  Questions  in  August  Outlook  of  Missions 


1.  Mary  Jefferys. 

2.  130,000,000. 

3.  Nile,  Niger,  Congo  and  Zambezi. 

4.  Portugal. 

5.  $96,427,360. 

6.  Four  times  as  large. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


Livingstone. 

Egypt,  Liberia  and  Abyssinia. 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Belgium. 


/c. 


Out  in  the  Fields 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me  The  fooHsh  fears  of  what  might  hap 

I  lost  them  yesterday  I  cast  them  all  away 

Among  the  fields  above  the  sea,  Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  winds  at  play,  Among  the  new-mown  hay, 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  Among  the  hushing  of  the  corn 

The  rustling  of  the  trees,  Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds,  Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 

The  humming  of  the  bees.  Out  in  the  fields  with  God! 

— Selected. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  August 

1927  192S 

Synods                  Appt.  Specials  Totals  Appt.  Specials  Totals  Increase  Decrease 

Eastern                      $4,208.13  $399.66  $4,607.79  $2,494.65  $1,141.06  $3,635.71    $972.08 

Ohio                             2,894.00  602.77  3,496.77  4.676.00  341.60  5.017.60  $1,520.83   

Northwest                       85.62  3.00  88.62  1S6.76  5.00  191.76  103.14   

Pittsburgh                   1.791.97  50.00  1,841.97  1.477.43    1,477.43    364.54 

Potomac                      1,086.62  69.11  1,155.73  510.30    510.30    645.43 

German  of  East...      250.00    250.00  200.00    200.00    50.00 

Mid -West                     1,327.49    1,327.49  671.62  5.00  676.62    650.87 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S   1,807.03  1,807.03    1.725.54  1,725.54    81.49 

Miscellaneous    2.00  2.00    20.00  20.00  18.00   

Bequests    50.00  50.00    50.00 

Totals   $11,643.83  $2,983.57  $14,627.40  $10,216.76  $3,238.30  $13,455.06  $1,641.97  $2,814.41 

Net  Decrease   $1,172.44 


-  Christian  Unity 

W  (Continued  from  Page  452) 

expression  of  federal  union  of  the 
churches,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  become  a  complete 
expression  of  federal  union  after  the  gen- 
eral type  of  the  union  of  the  several 
States,  retaining  their  independent 
authority  and  responsibility  in  large  areas 
of  work,  but  delegating  certain  defined 
functions  to  the  federal  body? 

3.  What  can  we  learn  from  the  move- 
ments in  our  time  that  are  seeking  to 
unite  all  the  churches  into  one  body  with 
one  central  organization  and  control? 

These  three  "main  questions"  are  elab- 
orated in  the  syllabus,  under  these  sub- 
titles :  ''Maintenance  of  Present  Status," 
''Complete  Federal  Unity,"  and  "Organic 
Unity." 

Personally,  I  might  be  for  organic  unity 
if  I  could  see  the  slightest  indication  of 
such  a  consummation  within  the  current 
century.  Fm  for  "Complete  Federal 
Unity,"  analogous  to  the  "E  Pluribus 
Unum"  of  the  United  States.  We  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  "present  status"  long 
enough,  after  twenty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  has  served  a  good  purpose — 
just  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
made  it  possible  for  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  to  win  their  independence.  But 
after  about  ten  years  of  experiment  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  proved  to  be 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Either  a  bond  of 
closer  union  had  to  be  provided  or  the 
Confederacy  would  lose  what  had  been 
achieved  through  years  of  great  sacrifice. 
Either  the  colonies,  would  revert  to  the 
status  of  independent  states,  such  as  pre- 
vailed and  still  prevails  in  Europe,  or  they 
would  have  to  be  welded  into  an  effective 
unity.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen, 
thanks  to  the  heroic  leadership  of  the 
times,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
was  the  result,  the  bond  of  union  being 
"The  Constitution."  By  that  document 
was  created  what  Daniel  Webster  called 
"liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever." 

In  the  churches  we  have  had  "Confed- 
eracy." It  has  served  twice  as  long  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederacy  did,  and  the 
times  are  not  without  signs  that  the  same 
thing  may  happen  with  the  churches  that 
would  have  happened  with  the  colonies 
had  the  leadership  of  the  times  and  the 


spirit  of  the  people  not  determined  to  go 
forward.  This  sort  of  union  we  under- 
stand— a  union  of  sovereign  states  under 
a  Constitution  that  defines  the  functions 
of  the  Central  Government,  with  its  lim- 
itations as  well  as  its  authority,  conceded 
by  the  states  for  the  common  good.  Of 
course,  it  has  given  us  the  issue  of  cen- 
tralized government  vs.  states'  rights,  but 
in  this  way  we  have  been  able  successfully 
to  maintain  freedom  with  unity.  This  will 
meet  the  situation  in  the  churches  like- 
wise. "The  medieval  church  achieved 
unity  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  The  reform- 
ers secured  liberty  at  the  cost  of  unity. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  vital  unity 
which  will  be  compatible  with  essential 
liberty.  Our  chief  problems  are  practically 
those  of  the  American  colonists — denom- 
inational jealousies  and  the  fear  of  a 
superchurch.  Unless  the  genius  of  the 
American  people  should  undergo  a  com- 
plete transformation,  no  formula  for 
closer  church  union  is  likely  ever  to  be 
acceptable  here  that  does  not  guarantee 
Jarge  liberty  in  the  realm  of  thought  and 
in  the  method  of  organization.  The  abid- 
ing values  of  the  Reformation  are  too 
highly  esteemed,  and  our  Christian  liber- 
ties were  purchased  by  the  fathers  at  too 
great  a  price  to  make  it  possible  to  barter 
them  away  for  what  would  prove  in  the 
end  a  spurious  unity.  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  Real 
Christian  unity  is  born  of  that  Spirit  and 
can  never  be  artificially  produced.  The 
present  status  of  the  Federal  Council  in 
relation  to  the  denominations  would  seem 
to  be  like  that  of  the  central  government 
of  the  colonies  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. It  stands  for  co-operation  in 
common  tasks,  but  has  had  transferred  to 
it  no  distinct  functions  by  the  churches 
that  constitute  it." 

Should  not  we  all  be  satisfied  to  effect 
among  the  Protestant  churches  the  same 
sort  of  union  we  have  and  are  enjoying  in 
our  political  life?  At  any  rate,  this  is  one 
of  the  proposals  that  will  come  before 
four  hundred  or  more  official  representa- 
tives of  our  Protestant  denominations  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council 
at  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  December  5-12,  1928; 
and  we  are  invited  and  urged,  individu- 
ally and  in  groups,  to  give  consideration 
to  the  proposal — as  well  as  to  the  other 
two  proposals,  and  give  our  representa- 
tives the  benefit  of  our  opinions  before 
they  go  to  that  important  and  perhaps 
epochal-making  meeting. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  310  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  MiUer,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 
Recording  Secretary 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D. 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 
Superintendents, 
Joseph  S.  Wise,  Church-building. 
Rev.  James  M.  MuUan,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D.,  Central-West. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  D.D.,  Northwest. 
Ralph  S.  Adams,  Country  Life. 
Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman,  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


Field  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D. 

Attorney  for  the  Board, 
F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Elder  F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq. 

Members  of.  the  Board 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D..  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
H.  Nevin  Kerst,  D.D.,  Rev.  Josias  Friedli,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Elder  F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq.,  Elder 
E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq.,  Elder  E.  J.  Titlow,  Elder  W.  A. 
Ashbaugh. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Secretary,  .  . 

Rev.  John  H.  Poorman, 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal'  Advisor, 

Field  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D.,  Hon.  Horace  Anke- 
ney, Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alberf 
S.  Bromer,  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Esq. 
Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Creitz,    D.D..    Rev.    Allen  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Frederick   Mayer,   D.D.,   Rev.   John   M.   G.  Darms, 
D.D.,   Rev.   Albert  B.   Bauman,   D.D.,   Rev.  George 
W.   Richards,  D.D.,   LL.D.,  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Lentz, 
D.D.,   Elder   George   F.   Bareis,   Elder   William  W. 
Anspach,    Elder   Horace   Ankeney,   Elder   David  A. 
Miller,  Elder  J.   Q.  Truxal,  Esq.,  Elder  Henry  C. 
Heckerman. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  ot 
  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 
Walnut  street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes,  14  Clinton  avenue.  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Irvin  W.  Hendricks,  259  S.  Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Levy,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.   F.   W.    Leich,   600   Elberon   avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  303  Diamond  street, 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Literature  and  Student  Secretary, 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.    Irvin   W.    Hendricks.   259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 

Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

IV.  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  of  Missions, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Lentz,  311  Market  street,  Bangor,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman,  518  Brown  avenue,  Butler, 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Mrs.  J  W.  Fillman,  2213  Tioga  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Bost,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Secretary  of  Stewardship, 
Mrs.  John  Lentz,  218  Broadway,  Milton,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Organization  and  Membership, 
Mrs.   Abram  Simmons,  203   E.  Washington  street, 
Bluffton,  Ind. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Back,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm,  255  Hamilton  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


